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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations of the several 
institutions listed below show that they are not maintaining conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in accordance with academic custom and 
usage as formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this Association, by the 
Association of American Colleges, and by representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the American Council on Education. 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that cen- 
sure is visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution 
or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. 
This procedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for member- 
ship in the Association, nor does it affect the individual rights of our 
members at the institution in question, nor do members of the Association 
who accept positions on the faculty of an institution whose administration 
is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is published for the 
sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on 
or removed from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions 
by the Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were 
published as indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578- 
584; February, 1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


December 27-28, 1941 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors will be held in Chicago, Illinois, at 
the Stevens Hotel on Saturday and Sunday, December 27 and 28. 
The meeting will be preceded and followed by sessions of the 
Council. 

Annual meetings of the Association give the members an 
opportunity to become better informed of the nature, the pur- 
poses, and some of the problems of the Association. Such under- 
standing is essential to the Association’s welfare. It is hoped, 
therefore, that there will be a large and representative attendance 
at the forthcoming meeting. Association members at institutions 
in states reasonably near Chicago are urged to make a special 
effort to be present and to bring guests with them. 

The subjects to be presented and considered are, it is believed, 
of interest and concern to all college and university teachers. 
The principal speakers have, by virtue of special study and ex- 
perience, first-hand knowledge of these subjects. If those in 
attendance will utilize the periods provided for open forum dis- 
cussion by asking questions and presenting viewpoints, it will 
contribute greatly to the success and value of the meeting. 

In addition to the consideration of subjects of general profes- 
sional and educational interest, there are important items of 
Association business on the agenda. There will be elected a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, and ten members of the Council. 
Two constitutional amendments will be presented for adoption. 
There will be presented for endorsement the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure and the Council will present 
recommendations concerning censured administrations which 
may call for Annual Meeting action. 

In preparation for the consideration of Association business, 
members are urged to study the pertinent materials that have 
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been published in the Bu//etin during 1941. In this connection, 
a word should be spoken concerning the nominees for Asso- 
ciation office. They are not to be regarded as candidates in the 
sense that they are seeking election. They have accepted nomi- 
nation because of their interest in the work of the Association. 
Their willingness to serve as nominees and, if elected, as officers 
and members of the Council should be appreciated by the entire 
membership. 


Always a significant and pleasant event is the Association’s 
Annual Dinner, combining as it does sociability and serious 
thought. It is a pleasure to announce the two speakers for this 
occasion. Each has demonstrated an understanding of the 
nature of higher education and particularly an understanding of 
the réle of faculties. Dr. William P. Tolley, President of Alle- 
gheny College, is known to members of the Association as Chair- 
man of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure of the Association of American Colleges. Professor 
Frederick S. Deibler of Northwestern University, President of the 
Association during the past two years, needs no introduction. 
Professor Deibler will give the Retiring President’s Address. The 
toastmaster is Professor Mark H. Ingraham of the University of 
Wisconsin, a former president of the Association. 

The meeting is being held in connection with, and will precede, 
the annual meetings of the American Historical Association and 
the Association of American Law Schools. The meeting of the 
American Historical Association will be in session at the Stevens 
Hotel and that of the Association of American Law Schools at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on December 29-31. This arrange- 
ment should facilitate a large attendance from the history and law 
groups. 

The local Committee on Arrangements for the meeting is as 
follows: Professors George J. Cady, Northwestern University, 
Chairman; William E. Britton, University of Illinois; William 
F. Clarke, De Paul University; Raymond H. Crawford, Central 
YMCA College; William F. Edgerton, University of Chicago; 
C. R. Goedsche, Northwestern University; and H. F. Staack, 
Augustana College. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


PROGRAM 


Saturday, December 27, 1941 


10:00 A. M.—Council Meeting 


11:00 A. M.—2:00 P. M.—Registration of delegates, members, and 
guests 


Registration fee 50 cents 


2:00 Pp. M.—First Session 


Address of Welcome, Professor William F. Edger- 
ton, University of Chicago 


Announcement of Committee on Resolutions 


Report of Committee O on Organization and 
Policy, Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman, North- 


western University 


Discussion of the Committee’s report and consideration of 
proposed Constitutional amendments 


“Higher Education Organizes for National De- 
fense,” a report on the work of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense, Dr. 
Francis J. Brown, Consultant, American Council 
on Education 


Questions and Discussion 


Report of Nominating Committee, Professor Quincy 
Wright, Chairman, University of Chicago 


Election of Officers and Council Members 
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7:00 P. M.—Annual Dinner’ 
Toastmaster—Professor Mark H. Ingraham, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Address, “Ends and Means,” by Dr. William P. 
Tolley, President of Allegheny College 


Address, “The Determination of Policy under the 


Present Form of Collegiate and University Govern- 
ment,” by Professor Frederick S. Deibler, North- 
western University 


Tickets $2.25 at Registration Desk 


Sunday, December 28, 1941 


9:30 A. M.—Second Session 


Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman, 
Duke University 


Consideration of Committee A and Council recommendations 
concerning censured administrations 


Report of the General Secretary 


Presentation of 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Professor F. S. 
Deibler, Northwestern University 


2:30 P.M.—Third Session 


“Occupational Status of Persons on Whom the 
Ph.D. Degree Was Conferred during the Decade, 
1931-1940,” a report for the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, Consultant 


Questions and Discussion 


1 Formal and informal. 
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“Social Security Coverage for Colleges and Uni- 
versities” 


Mr. John B. St. John, Chief of the Actuarial Section, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Mr. Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-President, Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America 


Questions and Discussion 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Unfinished and miscellaneous business 


Monday, December 29, 1941 


9:30 a. M.—Council Meeting 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


By WILLIAM JAFFE 
Northwestern University 


It is always a pleasure to bring to the attention of the readers of 
the Bulletin statements and articles which evidence insight into 
and an understanding of the philosophy of the Association and its 
réle in higher education. For the publication of Professor Jaffé’s 
statement, “‘A Confession of Faith,” we are indebted to a distin- 
guished Emeritus Member, a former national president of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Henry Crew of Northwestern University. In 
bringing Professor Jaffé’s statement to the attention of the editor, 
Dr. Crew wrote as follows: 

“The latest meeting of our Northwestern University chapter 
was held on Thursday of last week {November 6, 1941]. Upon 
taking the chair, our newly elected president, Professor Jaffé, made 
some introductory remarks which impressed me—and others also— 
as exceedingly helpful and really inspiring. All that he said was 
so clear, so cogent, and in such fine sequence that I took the liberty 
entirely upon my own initiative of asking him for a copy, which I 
am enclosing to you, thinking that you might care to use it in the 
next issue of the Budletin for presentation especially to our more 


recent members. 
“You will agree with me, I am confident, in thinking that eternal 


vigilance is quite as much the price of liberty for the American 
Association of University Professors as for the Republic.” 


With Dr. Crew’s sentiments both as regards Professor Jaffé’s 
statement and the Association, the Bu/letin is in full accord. 


Epiror 


I want to tell you simply what I conceive to be the fundamental 
purpose of our organization; and I feel that it is timely to reflect 
upon this purpose in view of the grave dangers which now beset it. 

In a presidential message to the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1919, Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity commented on the need for a professional society of college 
and university teachers as follows: 
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When, five years ago, this society was in process of formation, 
one of those who had been invited to become charter members 
wrote the secretary of the committee on organization declining 
that privilege, on the ground that it had never occurred to him 
that university teachers constituted a profession. It is to be said 
of him that he had at least apprehended with entire clearness the 
proposition upon which the Association is founded. Until it was 
organized, there was no visible evidence that the bodies of scholars 
serving in the colleges and universities of the United States had 
attained what may be called collective professional self-conscious- 
ness. So far as appearances indicated, they were a profession 
sans le savoir. To hee local institutions and to the work of their 
respective sciences they had, doubtless, given abundant proofs of 
loyalty. But there was nothing to show that they were generally 
aware of the fact that. . . .some form of general professional organi- 
zation was indispensable. 


Today, we at Northwestern are keenly aware of the need for an 
organization to express our “collective professional self-conscious- 
ness.” We have within recent years had a membership of roughly 
225. In fact, we are nearly the largest chapter in the country. 


What shall we say is the nature of our “‘collective professional 
self-consciousness?”’ I should say it is a feeling that only when we 
are banded together can we best promote those policies which 
render effective our individual efforts to be good teachers. 


We cannot be good teachers if we are constantly harried by 
anxiety over tomorrow’s bread. Just now we have reason to be 
concerned with this problem, since we belong, in general, to an 
economic class with relatively fixed incomes in a world of rising 
prices. 


We cannot be good teachers, if, after passing through a reason- 
able probationary period, we are worried about the tenure of our 
positions, which may be at the mercy of arbitrary administrative 
decisions. Happily, in the main, this is not our case at North- 
western; and while we may attribute our good fortune in this re- 
spect in part to the sympathetic understanding of our university 
administrators, I think we should not underestimate the influence 
of the firm stand of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on principles of tenure in contributing to administrative 
wisdom. 
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We cannot be good teachers, either, unless there is mutual co- 
operation between administration and staff. To be sure, the ad- 
ministration has a right to expect cooperation from us—but we 
also have the right to expect cooperation from the administration. 
Our work as teachers is, to no small extent, affected by the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency, the tact or tactlessness, with which adminis- 
trative authorities organize our joint endeavor. If and when we 
are buffeted by shifting breezes and blasts of whims and fancies 
of an administrative dictator, who does not take the faculty into 
effective consultation, our teaching is bound to suffer. 

Nor can we be good teachers if we are not free to teach what our 
consciences, guided by intellectual discipline, dictate that we 
should teach. This last condition of good teaching we can win 
and continue to enjoy only if we fight for it relentlessly and col- 
lectively. While the common experience of mankind would lead 
the average man to recognize the need for solidarity in defense of 
our material welfare, in pursuit of the security of our positions and 
in our demand for effective and efficient cooperation from those in 
authority, the average person has lived too long in intellectual 
darkness, shackled by ignorance and superstition, and subject 
to fickle prejudices, to recognize the importance of Lehr-und- 
Lernfreiheit. Human experience in intellectual freedom has been 
brief, sporadic, and esoteric. No wonder, then, that it is little 
understood, generally unappreciated, and often attacked and 
vilified. In periods characterized by intense passions and a mass 
reliance on brute, destructive force, intellectual liberalism suffers 
the same fate as love, gentleness, and mutual toleration of human 
differences. Sometimes it happens that even those whose very 
profession ought to make them uncompromising defenders of the 
freedom of the mind yield to the blandishments of the mob and 
repudiate that without which learning and teaching are impossible. 
Surely if “‘collective professional self-consciousness” is necessary 
at all, it must be invoked most strongly here. For we are 
convinced that without intellectual freedom there can be no science, 
art, literature, and human betterment. Without science, art, 
literature, and human betterment, life is not worth living. There 
can be no valid pretext for the abatement of intellectual freedom. 
On this ground we must stand firm; for, otherwise, our teaching is 
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void of meaning. And to stand firm in the face of the waves of 
authoritarianism, darkness, superstition, and foul prejudice which 
threaten to engulf us, we must stand together. 


This is my confession of faith. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH DURING PERIODS OF 
STRESS' 


By FRANCIS M. VREELAND 


DePauw University 


Free speech is, in a sense, a contradictory phenomenon, being 
generally recognized as existing only when it is on the verge of ex- 
tinction. It is a privilege to which we all lay claim, and an ideal 
of which we boast, but it is at the same time the subject of much 
controversy and confusion in thought. As C. H. Cooley has 
pointed out,? the question of free speech is surrounded by a kind 
of illusion, too. It is frequently looked upon as something that 
was important in the past, but not today; or as a problem for other 
circles of society, but not for our own. Both its presence and its 
absence are affirmed by supposedly competent witnesses at the 
same time. 

It is the intent of this paper to give particular attention to the 
hazards which confront free speech in times of crisis and to con- 
sider the resources which may be used in its defense. This means 
that it will be necessary to pass over the more or less familiar and 
accepted considerations pertaining to free speech, such as the 
desirability of free speech, the origin and history of free speech, 
and the legal grounds for free speech, including constitutional 
provisions which the Congress and legislatures are not empowered 
to override. These items are worthy of discussion, but they have 
been repeatedly considered and are, by now, quite familiar to all. 


II 


ime of stress, or crisis, such as we are experiencing to 
At f st cr ch as we a ncing today, 
represents a sudden and grave disturbance of the social equilibrium. 


1 Address delivered before a regional meeting of Association members at Butler 
—~ in Indianapolis, Indiana on October 25, 1941. 
® Social Process, New York, 1927, p. 366. 
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The disturbance may be local or nation-wide in scope. It may 
be relatively mild and temporary, or it may be of such force and 
magnitude as to threaten the established order. It manifests it- 
self in the breakdown of groups, in the changing status of institu- 
tions, and in an unsettling of social classes. It is likely, also, to 
evidence itself in new patterns of dominance and subordination. 
Sometimes the crises are followed by a return to the former state 
of affairs; at other times they are followed by stability on an en- 
tirely new level. 

Not every so-called crisis is a real crisis. There are pseudo- 
crises, wherein stability is not actually threatened, but wherein the 
public imagination is aroused to such a point that, if sufficiently 
inflamed, it will grow into a real crisis. It may be debated 
whether the last war, for example, was a real crisis for our internal 
relationships, or whether it was a pseudocrisis in which the fears 
generated by the real crisis in international affairs produced a kind 
of hysteria against unpopular views within our local society. 
In a real crisis, free speech encounters special hazards which do 
not exist in normal times, for conflicts become exaggerated and 
new fears and stresses occur; social institutions alter their status, 
and social classes become disturbed; groups disintegrate or multi- 
ply; and situations become unstable. In short, the issue of free- 
dom of speech emerges. 

Within stereotyped groups, such as certain aboriginal tribes, 
free speech does not become a matter for consideration. Every 
member shares a complete faith in the traditional folkways of the 
group and is “free” to express himself, simply because his views 
are those with which everyone is in agreement. When culture is 
complex, however, and subgroups are numerous, vocalized ideas 
tend to be challenged by those to whom they are unfamiliar or 
unpalatable, and freedom of expression becomes a matter of 
debate. 

The term, “free speech,” itself, is a somewhat vague, inaccurate 
phrase which is likely to provoke discussion. A more descriptive 
term would be “the right to a limited nonconformity,” or “the 
privilege of minority expression,” though the term “minority” is 
also somewhat inaccurate, for the views which are in danger of 
suppression are not always minority views. They are those which 
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are weak in terms of the particular situation, and they may, or 
may not, be the views of a minority of the public. As a matter of 
fact, most strong views are at some time minority views. The 
significant thought is that they are weak in power to defend them- 
selves against suppression. 

It is the complex ideology of our society, too, which leads to 
confusion in the matter of free expression. As a general rule our 
social system attempts to operate on a recognition of change as 
normal. It attempts, also, to guide change by rational discus- 
sion. This control or guidance is incomplete, however, and there 
is much truth in a view which sees men locked within closed, self- 
interested groups, each somewhat blindly following its own ide- 
ology. Adherence to any one group-code is not invariably im- 
posed upon all individuals. And some persons, through a self- 
analysis of their social environment, achieve a certain degree of 
freedom from their own group. Others, as Mannheim has pointed 
out,' having made no analysis of their environment, believe that 
they are completely free; yet, paradoxically, they are the least 
free of all. 

As strongly ideological groups seek to advance, they engage in 
conflict with other groups. The conflict is not constant, nor 
completely overt; but it is none the less present. In times of 
stress, the ideologies, or in-group views, become emphasized and 
exaggerated; the adherents of particular views tend to denounce 
and to suppress nonconformers. These would-be suppressors 
take the position that the nonconformers have stirred up agita- 
tion and are inciting dangerous action. Frequently this is not 
true. The nonconformers are not always agitators, nor are they 
necessarily new arrivals upon the scene. They are, as Emerson 
puts it, “marching to a distant drum.” They have been talking 
all along, but the attention of their opponents has only recently 
been directed toward them. 

Opinions, like social institutions and classes, have a tendency to 
change form during periods of stress. They do not become com- 
pletely fluid, and the groups which they represent do not com- 
pletely change; but they do undergo reexamination, and there 


1 Mannheim, Karl, Zdeology and Utopia, English translation by Louis Wirth 
and Edward Shils, London, 1936, p. 43. 
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is a tendency for persons to “make up their minds” and to spring 
to the aid of certain views. This results in a shifting of strength. 
New lines of conflict develop. New propaganda appears. And an 
alteration takes place in group and individual status. 


Ill 


That suppression of some points of view is not confined to 
times of crisis but is constantly going on is attested by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. Since its founding in 
1915, many appeals for help have come from those who have found 
themselves the victims of suppressive measures. In 1940, alone, 
108 complaints of alleged violations of academic freedom or aca- 
demic tenure were considered by the Association’s national Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. In fact, the whole 
of the last twenty years has been to a considerable degree a crisis 
in the struggle for academic freedom and academic tenure. These 
appeals have, for the most part, come from persons suffering the 
consequences of a particular kind of suppression, namely, dis- 
missal or “‘banishment,” for is not dismissal a modern form of the 
Greek practice of banishment? Many of these suppressions, 
moreover, have developed in situations where persuasion or other 
less drastic methods of change might have been the expected 
treatment. 

The constant pressure for the suppression of unpopular views, 
as well as the increased pressure which is evident in times of stress, 
lends importance to the problem and supports a theory that there 
is much more involved in the free-speech issue than the occasional, 
unfortunate, yet fortuitous, conjunction of a tactless professor and 
a blundering administrator. Every free-speech conflict is but part 
of a situation, whether it be in times of stress or in normal times. 
That is to say, suppression of speech is a pluralistic phenomenon 
in which the réle of the central actor can be understood only in 
terms of the réles of all the others, just as the réle of a quarterback 
can be understood only in terms of his part within the football 
team, and in opposition to eleven other men. This fact has im- 
portant consequences for an understanding of the nature of the 
free-speech conflict, and for the improvement of the techniques of 
its control. 


= 
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If the person whose right to expression has been infringed upon 
is regarded as an agitator, he can be found to be related to counter- 
agitators; to presumed beneficiaries of the agitation; and to inter- 
ested publics toward whom he and his opponents address their 
speech. These actors are related also to agents of communication, 
legislation, investigation, adjudication, and so on. Their func- 
tions are those of mechanical accessories to the main action, 
and they operate in a situation which is highly dynamic. 


Every free-speech crisis probably goes through a number of 
fairly recognizable stages. There is not space to discuss this 
aspect of the matter here, but a main point is the fact that agita- 
tors and counter-agitators are constantly attempting to win public 
support. There are thousands of issues under discussion at any 
one time. A crisis simply alters the normal pattern of inter- 
action. It brings vast reinforcements to the support of certain 
groups, thus relatively weakening other groups. Once reinforced, 
a group is encouraged to more violent action than would other- 
wise have been possible, and results become accumulative. 


An organization which attempts to safeguard free speech be- 
comes, by definition, a body which gives support to nonconform- 
ist, and hence to weak views. If it gives support for other than 
legal reasons, it is because it recognizes the value of weak or 
minority views in the on-going social process.! It maintains that 
the weak view may be “‘right;” that it may contribute to creative 
discussion which will produce a new and superior view; or that, 
at the least, it will permit the release of tensions in the group giving 
expression to it. The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, because of its peculiar function as a body interested in 
creating and disseminating intellectual truths, assumes a par- 
ticular responsibility for defending freedom of speech. 


IV 


Several factors appear likely to prove helpful to the organiza- 
tion in advancing this objective in the immediate future. In the 
first place the size and strength of the organization, as compared 


1 See Cooley, C. H., Social Process, New York, 1927, pp. 380-381. 
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to its strength a decade or two ago, is a very favorable factor. 
The Association had had but slender experience when it was faced 
with the storm and stress of the World War. Its membership 
numbered but slightly more than two thousand during that period, 
and funds were distinctly limited. Principles of action had been 
worked out only in sketchy fashion, and the members were not 
agreed upon these principles. Today, the situation is greatly 
improved. To be sure, unanimity has not yet been reached, but 
members have a much better understanding of its aims than 
they did in the last war, and the society has become consider- 
ably stronger and more unified than was the case at that time. 

Along with the greater size, strength, and prestige of the Asso- 
ciation must be ranged, also, the advantage of a larger staff, and 
one which has been through valuable experiences in administra- 
tion. The membership now includes many men who have served 
on committees, men who have gained skill in selecting cases for 
investigation, and in conducting investigations, as well as experi- 
ence in publicizing the results. 

Another advantage in the present situation, as contrasted with 
that of twenty or twenty-five years ago, is the effect of the “‘educa- 
tional” work done by the Association during that time. The in- 
fluence exerted on other organizations, especially those of college 
administrators, has produced both direct and indirect results 
which may be counted upon. This influence merges with a gen- 
eral growth in liberal sentiment in this country in recent decades, 
and coincides with the perfecting of other associations which 
have been independently working out theories of education and 
democratic action. The growing antagonism to the excesses of 
totalitarian countries, too, has strengthened the resolution of 
many persons to fight for freedom in all of its forms. 

At the same time, the social sciences, as well as the allied psy- 
chological, and educational disciplines are stronger than they were 
twenty-five years ago and may be expected to render aid in form- 
ing an intelligent public opinion. 

The general level of enlightenment in the country, also, is higher 
than it was before, and new means of communication have been 
opened for the dissemination of Association viewpoints. Fear of 
the unassimilated alien, too, has diminished greatly since the last 
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war, when dread of the “hyphenated American” was a strong 
force in urging moderates toward coercive policies. 


Vv 


In contrast to these favorable factors, there are several uncer- 
tain and unfavorable forces at work. There is, in the first place, 
the possibility that new pressure groups may appear; or that the 
perfection of propaganda techniques and “boring-from-within” 
tactics may make clarification of issues increasingly difficult. 
Such difficulty is referred to in an article recently published in the 
Association Bulletin, by Professor Sidney Hook.! Under the 
caption “Academic Freedom and the “Trojan Horse,’” he warns 
against hidden enemies and the emergence of “tactics of dupli- 
city” in American education and culture. He fears a reaction 
which will “sweep away the hard-won and precariously held right 
of academic freedom and independence of the teaching profes- 
sion.” He further emphasizes the opinion that governmental 
repression of subversive agents is not the remedy, but that “public 
exposure and criticism in the educational and cultural professions 
themselves should be employed.” 

In maintaining free speech in the present crisis there is the 
hindrance, too, of certain unfavorable laws and judicial decisions 
which have held over from the World War, presenting greater legal 
hazards to the defense of free expression than were present at the 
beginning of that conflict. Another difficulty is the fact that or- 
ganizations which do not accept the principles of academic free- 
dom are larger, better financed, and far more skilled in the tech- 
niques of attack than they were at that time. 

A large number of relatively new, or weak, educational institu- 
tions, too, are likely to be in financial difficulties in the near fu- 
ture, and will thus be under peculiar stresses. Such institutions, 
without strong traditions of freedom, supported by constituencies 
unschooled as to the perils which surround academic freedoms, 
may become trouble centers where repressions may begin. Ene- 
mies of free speech often attack most boldly where their opponents 
are weakest. 

1 Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, December, 1939, pp. 
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VI 


Whether, in view of these several hostile forces, the cause of 
freedom of expression will be retarded or advanced remains prob- 
lematical. As for the consideration of new procedures and un- 
touched resources for maintaining freedom of speech, such pro- 
posals are apt to prove controversial. However, even though 
none can be suggested which has proved value, it may be worth 
while in this exigency to think about them. 


First in importance is the matter of a further clarification of the 
attitude of the Association toward wartime qualifications of 
academic freedom. In the Association Bulletin of February- 
March, 1918, there appeared a report of a special committee on 
Academic Freedom in Wartime. In general, the report said that 
the citizen must render the services which the national emergency 
requires, but that no avoidable injury should be done to the 
scholar’s profession or to those interests “for the sake of which 
the war is being fought.” The Committee urged obedience to the 
statutes of the Government dealing with wartime activity and 
justified a refusal to support any who should violate those statutes. 
At the same time it urged consideration for the difficult position in 
which professors of German and Austrian descent found them- 
selves. 


Howard K. Beale, author of Are American Teachers Free?,' 
sharply criticizes the Association for its imperfect support of 
freedom of teachers during the World War. He says: 


Instead of standing squarely behind free expression for teachers, 
the committee of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. . . gave its support to suppression of freedom in matters re- 
lated to the War. It acquiesced in the drastic war-time laws 
denying free speech. In a report in which it condemned Columbia 
University for the dismissal of Professor Cattell and urged that 
restrictions on freedom should not be “‘multiplied as they tend to 
be, beyond necessity,” it nevertheless supported dismissal of any 
teacher convicted of violating “any statute or lawful executive 


order relating to the War...”. 


1 Part XII, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical 
Association, New York, 1936, p. 23. 
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In the reaction against the wartime statutes, there has, logically, 
come a criticism of the stand taken by the Association, and without 
doubt many members would go further than ever before in liberaliz- 
ing limiting statutes. On the other hand, many persons who would 
have been most ardent for modification, when the subject was 
viewed in the abstract a few years ago, are now “all out” (the cur- 
rent phrase, I believe) to stop the totalitarians, and will not have 
much energy available for support of the free-speech issue. 


VII 


More important in the long run, probably, is the acceptance 
of a broader and more direct approach to the defense of free 
speech than is found in a procedure adapted only to dismissals. 
At the second Annual Meeting of the Association, Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, then President of Amherst College, criticized a paper 
on academic freedom on the ground that instead of discussing 
academic freedom, it had discussed academic tenure.! He stressed 
the fact that free speech in academic matters is a much larger 
problem than cases of tenure and dismissal. Other observers have 
similarly emphasized the dangers inherent in repressions short of 
dismissal. It would seem that the Association has supported 
the struggle for free speech only to a limited degree. Aside from 
its “educational” work on this subject, there has been a tendency 
to fight the battles after they were lost, that is to say, after there 
had come an open break, possibly already well publicized in the 
press and in public discussion. 

Perhaps the World War came too soon after the Association was 
organized. Perhaps its understanding of the techniques of free- 
dom has been too limited. Perhaps the society is still too weak in 
numbers and means. Perhaps there is confusion as to objectives. 
In any case, a line of major advance would seem to come from re- 
garding the problem of free speech in its positive light. It is a 
matter of values in living and of aims for continual improvement, 
rather than of last-ditch stands or minimum rights. 

To this end, positive conditions of academic freedom should be 
studied, not simply cases where it is denied. The recent article in 


4 See April, 1917 Bulletin, p. 6. 
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the Bulletin by Carl Becker concerning his early years at Cornell 
University was a valuable, if incomplete, account of a free univer- 
sity in action.’ More such reports would be desirable. At the 
least, they would be a relief from the characteristic pessimism of 
the accounts of desperate struggles against well nigh inevitable 
defeat. 


Again, when investigations of suppression of freedom are made, 
they might well be enlarged, as fast as resources are available, 
into comprehensive studies of the whole situation. An episode 
which involved suppression might then be placed more accurately 
in its setting of social forces. There has been great improvement 
in the reports in this regard, but they are still mainly individualis- 
tic, legalistic, uneven in thoroughness, and lacking in basic, guiding 
philosophy. 


Officials of the Association have called attention to the 
importance of independent faculty action within institutions in 
which questions of academic freedom arise. It is quite impossible, 
they point out, for the Association to take the entire responsi- 
bility in meeting such issues. Faculties must assume responsibil- 
ity. But many of them have not discovered what their part is. 
Probably most college faculties include persons who are likely ° 
candidates for some sort of free-speech martyrdom, or persons who, 
with a little encouragement, will join in a crusade against minority 
viewpoints. One may not legitimately object to martyrs or cru- 
saders, but one may ask that they be intelligent and skillful in their 
réles, especially if the university is to be their scene of action. Per- 
haps it is the réle of chapters to devise means for broadening 
understanding in the field of social action and to prevent “trea- 
son” to academic solidarity. 

There is a need in each chapter for the skill and the wisdom 
which veteran members of the Association have achieved through 
experience with actual cases. Chapters might use such men as ad- 
visers and interpreters, before their potential difficulties break out 


1 Becker, Carl, “The Cornell Tradition: Freedom and Responsibility,” Octo- 
ber, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 509-522. 
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in open conflict. Methods of strengthening chapter cooperation 
with faculty committees, trustee representatives, and, in the case 
of church-supported colleges, with representatives of the denomi- 
national and ministerial organizations would be helpful too. Ifa 
period of intensive discussion of such possibilities could ensue, 
there is every likelihood that other protective devices against the 
infringement of free speech would be found. 


IX 


In conclusion, then, it appears that the Association faces a real 
opportunity, as well as a specific responsibility for exerting its 
strength for the preservation of free expression. The optimism of 
a youthful America, the resilience of its democracy, the creative- 
ness of a free public opinion, all support such effort. Present 
disturbances in the social equilibrium will emphasize conflicts, 
as have periods of unusual stress in the past; war will bring the old 
issues in new guises, and the old tactics of defense will be badly 
outflanked if they are used in mechanical or half-hearted fashion. 
The more the social equilibrium is disturbed, the more will aca- 
demic freedoms be imperiled, and already, the disturbance has 
assumed such magnitude that there is little reason for compla- 
cency. 


WEAPONS OF THE WEAK 


By ROLAND L. WARREN 
Alfred University 


From the days of Plato’s Callicles right up to the days of 
Nietzsche, Pareto, and contemporary students, men have recognized 
that certain sociological weapons are available for the weak. 
These weapons, although used by the strong as well, are essential 
to the weak in order to survive. This paper will attempt an out- 
line and clarification of some of the weapons of the weak in the 
teaching profession in higher education in the United States. 

Florian Znaniecki has made a highly useful analysis of social réle 
into four component parts.' He differentiates a social circle, or 
group in which the individual has a particular social réle, a se/f, 
which his circle believes possesses the prerequisites for fulfilling 
the social réle, a certain status, recognized by the participants of 
his circle, and a social function, by virtue of which he maintains 
that status. 

Adapting this convenient analysis to the purpose at hand, I am 
going to consider the social réle of the college professor. In order 
to maintain his status, the professor must possess certain qualifica- 
tions, and must perform certain functions, recognized by his aca- 
demic circle of officers, faculty, and students. 

By weakness is meant a serious deficiency in qualifications 
and/or a serious deficiency in the performance of the functions 
considered necessary to the maintenance of the status of professor. 
These functions will be considered according to the following out- 
line: teaching ability, standing in the profession, non-teaching 
relations with students, administrative ability.2 If a professor 

1 Florian Znaniecki, The Social Réle of the Man of Knowledge. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940, pp. 14 ff. 

? This analysis is, of course, arbitrary. The Committee of Eight at Harvard 


gave as criteria of evaluation, “Published research, scholarship and its unpublished 
evidences, teaching, promise versus attainment, representation of diverse fields, 


(Footnote continued on next page) 
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fails conspicuously in teaching ability or in standing in the pro- 
fession, or if combined deficiencies become conspicuous, his func- 
tions are impaired and his status within his circle is endangered. 
The most obvious remedy would be the improvement of func- 
tional deficiencies, but where this is not possible or demands too 
much effort, a professor! is more likely to turn to other factors and 
employ other means to maintain his status. If the present analy- 
sis of functions can be liberally interpreted and considered ex- 
haustive, then the means for maintaining status, other than these 
pertinent functions, can be considered the ‘“‘weapons of the weak.” 
To repeat, then, these latter are methods of maintaining status 
other than by fulfilling properly the functions expected by the 
circle. It is superfluous to mention that these weapons of the weak 
are irrelevant to the proper? fulfilling of functions. 

With this in mind, deficiencies in each of the four functions may 
be considered, and weapons for compensation listed. In some 
cases, the weapons apply in other categories as well, but it has been 
found more convenient to list them under deficiencies in function. 


Teaching Ability 


Professors who either from an inadequate grasp of their subject 
matter or from lack of skill in methods of instruction suffer a de- 


(Continued from page 553) 


representation of diverse points of view, interest and experience in contemporary 
affairs, experience at other institutions, personal characteristics, administrative 
ability, and calls to other institutions.” At the University of Michigan, the 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors drew up the following: 
“Teaching, research, standing in the profession, personal qualitics, administrative 
services, and public services.” See these reports, as well as W. W. Charters, 
“Sizing Up the Faculty,” Fournal of Higher Education, December, 1940, and I. L. 
Kandel, “Evaluation of Faculty Services,” Budletin, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, October, 1940. 

1 By professor is here meant not only an academician who bears that title 
but also all other persons who play a social réle in approximately the same circle 
and have a corresponding status based on similar functions. It should also be 
pointed out that - 00 functions are constructed on the basis of an “ideal type,” 
and that minor variations are the rule rather than the exception. Moreover, the 
separate functions cannot be given a constant proportional weight, for their im- 
portance varies in different situations. Strength in one may adequately compen- 
sate for weakness in another. Also, the absolute aggregate will vary from institu- 
tion to institution, depending upon the academic standards of the particular insti- 
tution. 

* In terms of the foregoing analysis. 
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ficiency in teaching ability find it most important to employ sub- 
terfuges to compensate for this serious shortcoming. Some of the 
weapons are so general as to be almost trite, and they can be men- 
tioned briefly. Others require more careful description. In most 
cases the reader can supply illustrations from his own observations. 

Perhaps the best known weapon to compensate for deficiency in 
teaching ability is the practice of giving high marks. This prac- 
tice actually is serviceable in a number of ways. In the first 
place, it gets the students in a favorable state of mind, so they may 
not be disposed to criticize quite so freely. One good turn de- 
serves another. Furthermore, in terms of the concept of func- 
tions, it tends to encourage students to take one’s courses; the 
filling of courses is to be considered as a function for the specialized 
circle of department head, dean, etc., with whom the professor 
must maintain status. Moreover, the giving of high marks, if 
carefully exploited, can give the suggestion of good teaching: 
no one failed, everyone mastered the subject-matter, hence, the 
professor must be efficient. 

The poorly prepared professor is often faced with embarrassing 
questions in the classroom. It is well known among students that 
even the best professors do not know all the answers. Indeed, 
discriminating students often point out as a desirable trait the 
frank acknowledgment of inability to answer a question, when such 
a question arises. If the professor’s status in the student-circle is 
high, such forthright action raises it higher. If, on the other hand, 
such questions become the rule rather than the exception, the pro- 
fessor’s status is endangered. This must be prevented at all costs. 
Consequently, the attitude of “‘pompousness”’ is often cultivated. 
A pompous tone can often carry an ineffective answer a long way 
toward acceptance. When most successful it may lead to the 
impression: He could easily answer that question at greater 
length if he thought it worth while. Pompousness, like other 
weapons, is not always assumed with the full awareness of the pro- 
fessor. There is a great variation in the extent to which such 
weapons are consciously and deliberately assumed. 

Another weapon used to secure Jarge course enrollment can be 
effected with the cooperation of the department head. This 
method consists of procuring for oneself the basic courses, which 
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attract all students who take the subject. The course then be- 
comes a valuable weapon, for anyone desiring to take any course 
in that particular field must take the basic course as a prerequisite. 
Such courses are the last ones to be cut out during hard times, and 
usually have large enrollments. Inquiring deans can be informed 
of the important work the inefficient professor is doing and the 
large enrollment which he has in his courses. In addition, it is 
easier to bluff one’s way through an introductory course, for the 
students are those who have had little or no schooling in the sub- 
ject. This weapon explains the paradox often existing where the 
professors of difficult advanced courses dispatch their work with 
more efficiency and savoir faire than those teaching the introduc- 
tory courses. The phenomenon of “keeping one chapter ahead 
of the students” is often observable in the comparatively simple 
introductory courses. 

Another weapon of the inadequate professor is the “griper” de- 
fense. The professor fears that students will complain to the dean 
or department head about the quality of the teaching. Here “the 
best defense is a strong offense.” The professor gets there before 
the student, and warns his superior that such-and-such a student 
is disgruntled, a constant “griper” who complains in order to ra- 
tionalize his own poor work. This weapon is much easier to use 
where the student involved is doing poorly. Then it sounds per- 
fectly plausible to assert that the student is complaining just be- 
cause he was not given a satisfactory grade. Where the student 
is capable and highly respected, this weapon is a poor one, likely 
to reflect on the inefficient professor who uses it. 

“Course-distortion” is a weapon frequently used. Often a pro- 
fessor may be fairly well acquainted with some portions of his 
course subject-matter and poorly equipped for the rest of the 
course. Undue emphasis is then placed on the portion of the sub- 
ject-matter with which the professor is familiar, and the less famil- 
iar portions are neglected. A certain scholar’s works are “of the 
utmost importance, and should be studied thoroughly” because 
the professor happens to be familiar with them. Often, subject- 
matter of far greater importance is skipped over in just a few 
words. 

Closely related to this weapon is the ruse of being a “‘stickler 
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for details.” Wherever familiarity with the subject at hand per- 
mits the professor to go into detail, he does so with a grand display 
of erudition, hoping that the students will be duly impressed and 
draw the conclusion that his knowledge of details is as adequate 
in other portions of the subject. Sometimes, great surprise is 
manifested that the student cannot understand some “simple” 
point which is actually fairly complex. The suggestive utility of 
such tactics is that the students may conclude that the professor 
must be good to think that such a difficult point is simple. 

Another weapon for covering weak spots is the “revelation” 
technique. The professor begs, borrows, or steals some particular 
theory which is hazy and general enough to be extended to all 
types of problems, and then answers questions in terms of vague 
deductions from this theory. By this means he can “know all the 
answers.” Other, more capable scholars may hesitate to answer 
difficult questions on the frankly acknowledged basis of “‘insuffi- 
cient data.” Not the professor who has learned the revelation 
technique! He knows everything, just so long as he can fortify 
himself with a nebulous theory which can be “all things to all men.” 
Particularly in the social sciences, such revelatory methods func- 
tion well. Does the theory fail to cope with the problem? Then 
the problem arises because of the waywardness of men who are so 
degenerate as to fail to act according to the theory. If the prob- 
lem cannot be parried in this manner, it may be “insignificant,” a 
petty detail for bookworms to ponder. Does the theory seem to 
be refuted by certain contemporary social phenomena? Then 
these phenomena are “unnatural,” and the theory still holds, but 
of course only “‘in the long run.” 

Often, this technique is used to compensate for failure to keep 
up with reading in the professional journals. Frequently, new 
data show that some particular theory is much more inadequate 
than was at first supposed. Nevertheless, it may be the only 
theory with which the professor is sufficiently familiar, and he will 
justify it in generalities against all comers. Often, it is a residue 
from his graduate school days, when the theory was in vogue. At 
any rate, the basic point is to know all the answers according to 
some “unquestionable” authority. In philosophy this might be 
Plato or Spencer; in economics, Adam Smith or David Ricardo; 
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in sociology, Spencer or Sumner. This approach, combined with 
a little pomp, is often sufficient to get the professor over many a 
bump in the road. 

Trite, but important, is the weapon of “bootlicking.” It is 
often hard for a department head or dean to discharge an inefficient 
faculty member who obviously adores him, emulates his every ac- 
tion, and is solicitous at all times for his health—and who doesn’t 
forget his birthday. Parting is such sweet sorrow! 


Standing in the Profession 


This topic might be considered either as status or function. I 
prefer the latter, assuming that the most important circle deter- 
mining status is the circle of department heads and deans within 
the university or college, and in order to maintain status within 
this circle, the professor must fulfill the functions of gaining and 
keeping status outside the college community. Such an analysis 
is more useful, since it conduces to the recognition of standing in 
the profession as process, rather than state. Shifting the terms, 
however, we might say that status in the profession is determined 
by certain functions performed for the larger circle of professional 
associates indicated at least generally by a professional association. 
Keeping this in mind, the problem can be stated more adequately 
in these terms: One of the functions necessary for maintaining 
status for the local college-circle is that of maintaining status for 
the circle of the professional association. This latter status is, in 
turn, dependent on certain functions. It is deficiency in the ability 
to perform these latter functions which is compensated for by em- 
ploying the weapons of the weak to be discussed in this section. 
Status within the professional organization is usually dependent 
on either scholarship, “political” prestige, or both. Avowedly, 
the latter depends on the former, but everyone knows that this is 
not always the case. The good mixer, the “‘back-slapper,” other 
things being equal, has a tremendous advantage over his associ- 
ates in the competition for positions of leadership. This political 
aspect will not be treated here, however. I have touched upon 
some of the aspects of the struggle for prestige in a lighter vein 
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elsewhere.! In this section will be considered the non-scholarly 
methods for securing and maintaining the highest possible status 
within the profession. The obvious method here is scholarly re- 
search, and consequently weapons of the weak are in this case ir- 
relevant methods for securing such status. They may or may not 
be accompanied by worth-while contributions to the advancement 
of knowledge. They are, in any case, irrelevant. 

Scholarly research generally manifests itself in publications. 
For those who are not capable of scholarly research, certain weap- 
ons may be employed to assure publication. One of the most ob- 
vious is to pay for such publication. Particularly with the de- 
velopment of the photo-offset process, there have been publica- 
tions sent all over the country which would never have existed un- 
less the authors had taken the bit into their own teeth and financed 
the publications themselves. Regardless of what should be the 
case, a publication is a publication in the eyes of many professors, 
and too few stop to consider whether the publication was ever 
worth printing. Once in a while, however, something comes out of 
this process which is a real contribution, but nevertheless could 
not have been accepted for publication elsewhere because the au- 
thor was unknown. Indeed, many scholarly authors find it neces- 
sary to get their start in publishing by “priming the pump” and 
paying for the first publication themselves—or by paying alms to 
a scholar of high status for the use of his name as a co-author. 
Some large universities maintain the practice of mimeographing 
important papers submitted by graduate students and making 
them available to anyone who requests them. We may call this a 
weapon of the weak only if we keep in mind that it is also employed 
by the “strong.” That is, it is pertinent to our discussion only 
where the content of such mimeographed papers is worthless. 

A somewhat similar pattern is followed in certain universities. 
Is there a large social science department, with hundreds of stu- 
dents in the survey course? Then gather the professors together 
and have them collaborate on the introductory text. They may 
or may not be efficient scholars; introductory texts are seldom too 
embarrassingly technical. If the annual enrollment is sufficiently 


1 “The Sociology of Sociologists, or What’s Sauce for the Goose is Sauce for the 
Gander,” Educational Forum, forthcoming issue. 
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large, a publisher is not hard to find. And with one fell swoop 
each member of the department gets a chapter published, and the 
department head gets the additional advantage of being editor ot 
the symposium. Parenthetically, it can be seen what prestige 
value this has within the circle of students and faculty of that par- 
ticular institution. 

A somewhat different method for achieving prestige as a scholar 
is that of reviewing books, rather than writing them. Professors 
who have nothing of their own to contribute often, nevertheless, 
have much to say about the contributions of others. The tech- 
nique of harsh criticism is often used in order to give the impression 
that the reviewer knows a great deal more than the author. 
Many excellent pieces of scholarly research suffer this fate of serv- 
ing as windmills for aggressive Don Quixotes. Pareto gives an 
excellent description of some of the techniques employed in the 
process. Reviewers often claim, for instance, that “‘the book is 
badly written,” and yet fail to see that this is irrelevant to the 
logico-experimental value of the book; or they claim the book 
contains nothing new, thereby often implying plagiarism; or they 
assert that the book contains many mistakes, failing to point them 
out, however; or they make “personal attacks upon the writer, 
criticisms of things irrelevant to the problem in hand, and other 
digressions;” or they inject into their criticism “sentimental con- 
siderations of a political or other such character,” irrelevant to the 
point at issue; or they claim that the writer has left much undone, 
has failed to mention certain books, etc., failing to realize that such 
criticism applies only when such books or facts should logically 
have modified the book’s conclusions, or, finally, “‘the writer is 
made to say things he never dreamed of saying by interpreting in 
sentimental, political, ethical, and similar senses things that he 
said in a strictly scientific sense.””! 

An entirely different type of weapon is available in order to ob- 
tain academic recognition. The practice of maneuvering for hon- 
orary degrees is well known. A professor with a great deal of 
power in an institution can, by inviting visiting lecturers and rais- 
ing funds to pay them well, make a wide circle of influential friends 


1Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, translation. New York; Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1935. Volume 3, Paragraph 1749.° 
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and, by suggestion, raise his scholarly status. The inviting of 
men connected with foreign embassies is a source of great bargain- 
ing power, and if conducted well, may result in trips abroad, hon- 
orary degrees from foreign universities, and the building up of an 
international reputation. Such practices may be accompanied 
by genuine scholarly ability and the sincere desire for a program of 
international collaboration. Even where these are lacking, how- 
ever, the contacts made and publicity received can go a long way 
toward making famous a comparatively unknown professor of no 
particular ability. 

The foreign aspect has a bearing on still another weapon—‘eso- 
tericism.” This weapon is generally employed by investigating 
foreign sources little known in this country, by building up a 
“school” around some group of foreign thinkers, and by “reveal- 
ing” to the profession the fruits of important research abroad. A 
degree from a foreign university is always helpful in creating a cer- 
tain amount of awe among American colleagues. The frequent 
quotation of foreign sources in articles and books also facilitates 
the process. The whole idea is to impress upon the American pro- 
fession that one has a new approach, caging the reasoning in foreign 
terms wherever possible, and in general creating among the pro- 
fession the feeling that little is known in America about the par- 
ticular idea being expounded. The terminology chosen is often 
dificult and obscure, and often the impression is given that the 
ideas are difficult to understand without intensive preparation 
which only that particular professor and his “school” have. By 
such means, criticism is discouraged, especially if careful use is 
made of the device of attributing all criticism to ignorance of the 
“complex ramifications” of the subject. 

The weapon of esotericism, however, is not necessarily depend- 
ent on foreign sources. The same procedure can be followed with 
one’s own ideas, provided the professor is in a position to command 
a following. This will be made clearer below. 

Power begets power. Prestige is cumulative. Often, handy 
weapons for increasing academic prestige are available only to 
those who already have a sufficient amount of prestige to command 
a following. Such is the case with influential professors in gradu- 
ate schools. Having once established their reputation for schol- 
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arly research, the way is made easy for them to increase it. In- 
deed, one man who headed a department which had over a thou- 
sand students in an undergraduate survey course was surprised at 
being asked by a publisher to write a text for the course, although it 
dealt with a subject in which he had not specialized. What he 
failed to take into consideration is that his power within the uni- 
versity (in terms of selection of texts, large enrollments, etc.) gave 
him a terrific advantage as author of a textbook, an advantage 
which men he admitted to be better qualified in that particular 
field were unable to counteract. 

So, along similar lines the professor who is already well known 
for scholarly research can increase his prestige by methods unavail- 
able to the newcomer. If he is in an influential graduate school, 
for instance, he can spread his name and fame every time he places 
a graduate student. These students, often illustrating a type of 
university ethnocentrism, are highly enthusiastic about the impor- 
tance of the professors with whom they studied. Indeed, for them 
it involves a certain amount of reflected glory to boast of their pro- 
fessors’ accomplishments. So it is that if a professor coins a new 
phrase, or writes a book establishing a new methodological ap- 
proach, his work, though good, may receive unduly high appraisals 
simply because of the following which he has been able to develop 
through his own graduate students, through publishing contacts 
with other influential professors, and through prominence in the 
professional association. Indeed, such professors of high prestige 
have almost the power to “make or break” the younger scholars. 
Through editorships of journals, important committee posts, book 
reviews, and the writing of influential books, they command a cer- 
tain amount of “gingerly” handling. A young unknown will think 
twice before criticizing a man who is editing a prominent journal 
which will review his book. Such positions of power carry with them 
the ability to “damn with faint praise,” to ignore entirely, or indeed 
often to crush. On the other hand, they carry the ability to be- 
stow favors upon the faithful, and it is not seldom that patient 
and devoted service in the way of mentioning a professor’s name 
in book reviews, articles, books, is rewarded in the end. Risking 
facetiousness, one might say that the professor is convinced of his 
own ideas; then must not a young man be an excellent scholar who 
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recognizes and spreads abroad the value of these ideas? Such a 
man should be helped! 


Non-Teaching Relations with Students 


The réle of professor extends into life beyond the classroom, as 
indicated in the section above. Similarly, within the student 
circle, the réle is extended beyond mere scholarship and teaching 
ability over into the field of personal relations. With the develop- 
ment of American educational theory, it is gradually coming to be 
agreed that the personality of the professor and his informal rela- 
tionships with students are of greater importance than was 
formerly supposed. Hence it is that the current emphasis on this 
extra-scholastic function warrants its inclusion as one of the four 
functions of the professor. The criterion here is the question: 
Does he “get along with” the students? Do they like him? A 
negative answer to this question implies weakness. In this section 
will therefore be considered some of the weapons available for com- 
pensating for the deficiency. 

Again in this connection must be mentioned pompousness, that 
handy resort of little minds. Where one is not “popular,” where 
students are not attracted by agreeable personal characteristics, a 
professor often reacts by building up a wall around himself. 
“T don’t let them get familiar with me.” It is a variation of the 
sour-grapes rationalization; one looks out sternly over one’s 
thrown-out chest as if to say to the puzzled student: “You couldn’t 
get friendly with me even if you wanted to.” Such individuals 
are generally among the faculty members who are most insistent 
about “maintaining the dignity of the faculty,” considering a fac- 
ulty-student soft-ball game an apostasy. 

However, almost the opposite attack is often pursued, and its 
results are generally more satisfactory. This consists of forcing 
oneself on the students, cultivating the friendship of influential 
student leaders, placing one’s home at the disposal of certain stu- 
dent clubs for meetings, having the students of one’s class over for 
tea or for dinner, going to all athletic events and “being seen,” go- 
ing to as many dances as possible. Such tactics, though frequently 
unsuccessful, sometimes set up a chain of reciprocal relationships 
which gradually overcomes the difficulty. Some few students 
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show a sincere liking for the professor’s efforts. This gives him 
more confidence, puts him more at his ease, encourages him, and 
he may get to the point where such attempts at “mixing with” the 
students are the expressions of an earnest interest in them, rather 
than a mere weapon to overcome a deficiency. Then we have a 
case like that of Mr. Chips, and the parallel is no weaker because 
of the strong part which his wife played in the proceedings. In- 
deed, on some campuses the réle played by the wife is so important 
that, as regards this function of personal relationships, the professor 
and his wife might better be considered as a unit. 


Administrative Ability 


The function of administration, although present to a certain 
extent for all professors in so far as they may be asked to serve on 
committees or undertake special projects, is particularly important 
in the case of department heads. Many of the weapons used to 
compensate for inadequate administrative ability apply to depart- 
ment heads alone, although most of them are employed in one 
form or another by professors. 

It is not surprising that pompousness should again be mentioned 
in this connection. Pompousness is used to compensate for a mul- 
titude of deficiencies outside the professorial réle as well as within 
it. It might, by the way, have been mentioned in the section on 
standing in the profession. Where the professor has administra- 
tive authority, however, pompousness is a strong tool used to dis- 
courage rational doubt as to the value of the professor’s policies. 

Much the same might be said for “bootlicking.” A man is 
never so strong but what he might be stronger, and a little well- 
placed cajolery and solicitude often works wonders with deans, 
presidents, and trustees.!' Interestingly enough, administrators 
who indulge in this practice generally run true to form by being 
particularly susceptible to it in their subordinates. Indeed, the 

1 “We expect our administrators of justice and our political executives to acquire 
disinterestedness by severing scrupulously all business relations which might affect 
their decisions. I think it should be similarly mandatory for college trustees to 
refrain from special amicable relationships with individual faculty members that 


might prejudice their judgments in personal ways.” Anonymous, “Peril in Aca- 
deme,” Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, October, 1940, p. 


469. 
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weak administrator often cannot help “playing favorites,” and the 
bestowing of special privileges and dispensations on sycophantic 
subordinates who are willing to “play ball” is in itself a weapon 
which he uses in self-defense. 

Weakness in administrative ability generally results in lack of 
morale within the administrative unit, in a tendency of subordi- 
nates to rebel, in criticism gradually becoming more open, in the 
overruling of the administrator’s proposals wherever they are sub- 
mitted to some semblance of democratic review within the depart- 
ment. Because of this, weak administrators often find it neces- 
sary to employ the weapon of keeping all decisions within their 
own hands, and, after the decisions are made announcing them 
pontifically to the subordinates. In colleges where the issue of 
democratic procedures is a lively one, this often presents difficul- 
ties. Hence, the additional weapon of ‘“‘appearances” is used. 
The attempt is made to give the appearance of democratic proce- 
dure by consulting subordinates on minor points and by affecting 
a sincere interest in their suggestions. Often, the system is ex- 
posed when, on some issue of nearly major proportions, the recom- 
mendations of the consulted subordinates are arbitrarily over- 
ruled, and autocracy bares its teeth. 

The weapon of “‘irrelevancy” is among the most interesting em- 
ployed to cover up administrative deficiencies. The technique is 
to appeal to irrelevant factors to justify one’s policy, since the 
relevant factors fail in such justification. One department head, 
having made a poor choice in political science, “justified” it by as- 
serting: ‘Why, X is an excellent man for political science. He 
has been a government employee for fifteen years!” In another 
case, a political scientist for whom the department head was try- 
ing to make room in the curriculum was given a course in the his- 
tory of South America. This choice was justified on the irrelevant 
basis that the individual in question had lived in South America 
for many years. According to this reasoning, over 100,000,000 
Americans would qualify to teach United States history. 

This technique has a close bearing on the employment of ‘“‘fic- 
tions.” Who has not heard a department head with a vacancy 
say, “We are scouring the country for the best man in the field”? 
Frequently the result of such a scouring process leads to the hiring 
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of a second-rater whose only virtue is that of having known the 
department head for several years. 

To continue with irrelevancies, however, the central fact to keep 
in mind is that the reasons given to justify a certain move are not 
relevant to the motive of the individual in making the move. In 
one college, for instance, a faculty committee had with the consent 
of the president planned a series of lectures for the public on the 
topic, “World War Number II.” One administrator, angry at not 
being given any part in the program, made an attempt to stop 
it. He succeeded, on the irrelevant basis that it “‘would be inad- 
visable for the College at this time to increase the current war hys- 
teria.” 

Combating an individual or an issue on the basis of moral or 
patriotic factors is a well-known subterfuge. One individual, for 
instance, suffered considerable adverse criticism from his depart- 
ment head because he was active in a cooperative store. The dan- 
gers of such undertaking to “our American institutions” were 
pointed out, rather than the relevant motive, which was the danger 
of that particular subordinate to the department head’s pet polli- 
cies. 

The weapon of “knowing all the answers” is frequently employed 
in administration as well as in teaching. In one institution, when 
it comes time for the selection of textbooks for the following year, 
the subordinates are called in by the department head with copies 
of the books under consideration. He skims the pages and table of 
contents of the book, and then studiously makes his judgment— 
often among books in fields in which he has no competence. 

Department heads, who are deficient in other functions as well, 
are frequently embarrassed by the presence of subordinates, who, 
if impartiality should prevail, would have much greater claim to 
the chairmanship. In administrative crises, the presence of such 
men of greater ability is a serious danger to the status of the de- 
partment head. He can employ many weapons against them, as 
indicated above, but best of all for him is a situation where no such 
subordinates are present. So it is that when a vacancy arises, 
many inefficient administrators purposely select candidates who 
will be “harmless” as far as endangering their own status is con- 
cerned. 
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There remains an additional weapon, employed to compen- 
sate for all types of deficiencies, and hence too general to include 
under any one of the specific functions. It is the technique of 
minimizing the thing in which one is deficient. Does the weak 
department head show an inadequate grasp of certain of the spe- 
cialized subjects? Then they are unimportant. Does the pro- 
fessor show a lack of knowledge of some particular topic in his 
course? Then that, too, is insignificant. Does he lack adequate 
academic preparation? Then it is practical experience that counts, 
and vice versa. Is he unpopular? Then popularity is not impor- 
tant. Is he unable to publish? Then publications are not half 
so important as teaching ability, or vice versa. 

In general, these weapons, when used too often or too obviously, 
defeat their purpose. They come to be recognized for what they 
are. So it is with the pompousness of the poorly prepared profes- 
sor; so it is with his minimizing of fields in which he is not compe- 
tent; so it is with the appointing of “harmless” subordinates, with 
favoritism, with the giving of high grades, indeed, with all of the 
weapons described in this paper. Perhaps the most difficult 
weapon to expose is that of irrelevancy; and yet were man the ex- 
clusively rational animal he is often supposed to be, this weapon 
would be the most easily detectable. 

This closes the present elaboration of individual weapons of the 
weak. The list of those treated in this paper is by no means ex- 
haustive, as alert and experienced readers will be quick to realize.’ 
It is believed, however, that this brief classification and description 
helps to bring out the concept of weapons of the weak in clear per- 
spective. 

1 Since the writing of this paper, an excellent article devoted to “standing in the 
profession” has come to the author’s attention: Logan Wilson, “Social Pressures 
in University Research,” Journal of Social Philosophy, July, 1941. Recent issues 


of the American Sociologist have carried brief articles dealing especially with the 
malpractices of inefficient department heads. 


XENOGLOTTOPHOBIA 


By ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


Fear of foreign languages comes upon the United States in times 
of international crisis; and teachers are now called on again to 
fight this xenoglottophobia. It is closely connected with hysteria 
—and we have been warned against hysteria ever since the last war. 
But just as the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, so the growth of 
uncontrolled emotion demands constant watch; it creeps upon 
communities unnoticed until suddenly Isolationist and Interven- 
tionist neighbors discover that they are not upon speaking terms. 
In the present condition of the world we may agree upon a diagno- 
sis, but may easily disagree about the treatment of the disease; 
and we must be careful not to let our therapeutics be influenced by 
personal bias. What the state of affairs will be when these words 
are published, it is impossible to foresee; but there are certain 
facts which we should take note of at this time. 


II 


If the study of foreign languages ever produced valuable dis- 
ciplines, it will continue to produce these disciplines regardless of 
the position in which we may find ourselves a month or a year 
hence. The practical advantages derived from a knowledge of 
another language may even be increased—particularly if we are 
called upon to bargain. A polyglot has an obvious advantage 
over a monoglot in such a situation: for he can speak the other 
fellow’s language when the other cannot speak his; and it is more 
important to know the language of our enemies than that of our 
friends. Music, gold, and friendship express themselves in a uni- 
versal tongue; true amity always makes itself understood—often 
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without words; but when enemies meet, those who have to use an 
interpreter are at a disadvantage. The monoglot cannot judge 
the accuracy of the interpreter’s translations, which he must trust 
absolutely; he cannot gauge the spirit of his antagonist’s state- 
ments; he communicates as it were at second-hand. We are glad 
to appreciate the beauties of a Heine in the original; from a prac- 
tical standpoint, we should insist on knowing what a von Ribben- 
trop actually says. 

It might be objected, at this point, that the people do not deal 
directly with foreign rulers and that our officials who are charged 
with international negotiations know the requisite languages. 
We expect this ability of our diplomatic and consular officials; we 
can readily see how a foreign correspondent is hampered by an 
ignorance of the languages of the countries to which he is assigned; 
we know the necessity of a skill in enemy tongues for a member of 
the Intelligence Service. But more humble individuals can use 
this ability. In the last war an American soldier found himself in 
an advanced position, so near the enemy that he could hear a con- 
versation between two officers who did not suspect the proximity 
of his outpost. He could not understand a syllable of the talk 
which came to him plainly, and profoundly regretted his ignorance 
of the language. Interviews with prisoners are carried on by 
officers who can speak with the captives—without an interpreter, 
if possible—and the close cooperation between allies demands a 
common knowledge of some speech. 

It does not follow that because we can conjugate essen, we can- 
not decline Hitler and all his works, or because we can read Dante 
in the Italian we must support the politics of Mussolini. We may 
even be able to discover in the pages of Goethe an antidote to 
Naziism. But if we see a man reading a German newspaper in 
the street car, we immediately become suspicious; and school 
boards or trustees seek to abolish German courses, and so prevent 
the “corruption” of our youth. The initiative does not, it is true, 
come from the faculty, who know the folly of such action; but the 
faculty do not always resist outside pressure as they should. 
Bearing in mind the necessity of understanding the language of our 
enemies, our patriotic undergraduates should throng to the Ger- 
man and Italian courses offered, and even demand the introduction 
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of courses in Japanese into our curricula.!’ They recognize the 
fact that our relations with South America will be improved by 
their knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese; the fear of foreign 
tongues is confined to enemy tongues—a fear so stupid that it is 
almost criminal. 


Ill 


In the last war we were associated with many countries which 
are now inclined to totalitarianism. It may happen that the lan- 
guage of a friend will become the language of anenemy. Students 
who crowded French classes before 1940 are (I am told) dropping 
out, now that they regard Pétain as a Nazi collaborator, and 
French civilization Vichyated. Should Franco join the Axis, the 
students who began to master Spanish with the laudable aim of 
strengthening our ties with South America will feel that they must 
explain themselves when they are caught with a Spanish text in 
their hands. If colleges encourage the study of Russian, they 
may lay themselves open to suspicions of Communist leanings (al- 
though, for the moment, we are drawing closer to a belligerent 
Moscow). One wonders when more administrators and students 
will become aware of the benefits of courses in Swedish. We have 
always felt far away from nations which speak another tongue, 
and have encouraged them (if they wish to communicate with us) 
to learn our language. We have never realized how much such 
isolationism handicaps us. 

One may presume that our diplomats have read Mein Kampf in 
the original, but the ordinary citizen has to be content to take it 
(if at all) in garbled translations. Undoubtedly the omissions in 
some English versions have been carefully planned. We have, 
therefore, a partial idea of Hitler’s philosophy (unless we find an 
unabridged edition), and get a distorted idea of his aims, which 
colors our attitude toward Naziism. We are, as a people, often 


1 It may’ be"observed in passing that Harvard University offers several courses in 
both Chinese and Japanese language and history, as well as in Slavic languages and 
literatures. Smith College is giving, at least temporarily, courses in Polish and 
Russian. 
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unwilling to read what our opponents say; we know what we think, 
and are not concerned with the other side. Even college gradu- 
ates, going into a neighbor’s house and finding the New Masses on 
the library table, will jump to a conclusion regarding their host’s 
political bias; it may never occur to them that he may want to get 
the arguments for a point of view with which he does not agree. 
When such an un-national art as music takes on a political signifi- 
cance, and we cannot hear Wagner and Verdi without laying our- 
selves open to suspicion of totalitarian sympathy, or enjoy Sibelius 
without advertising an affection for Finland, political hysteria is at 
an all-time high. During the last war Yale gave up Bright College 
Years because it was written to the tune of Die Wacht am Rhein; 
and very recently a California high school abandoned its alma 
mater song which was written to the music of the Austrian hymn. 
We forget that the air which we know as America or God Save the 
King has also Swiss and German connections—and German 
military bands did not hesitate to play it in the streets of Brussels 
in 1916; but when we condemn Germany of today for seeking to 
obliterate Mendelssohn and Heine from her past, we recognize her 
hysterical bigotry, though we may not associate it with our own. 
If Germany does not allow the French colors to be displayed in 
France, or the French language to be taught in the schools of Al- 
sace; if Eire imposes Gaelic on all Irishmen as an anti-British ges- 
ture, or an attempt to stimulate the growth of a national feeling, 
we find a suggestion of the spiritual value attached to outward 
signs, and a belief that patriotism can be reflected in speech— 
though the spectacle of a united, trilingual, and intensely patriotic 
Switzerland should show the fallacy of such a view. Just as one 
who speaks German need not be a Nazi, so one can be a Nazi with- 
out speaking German. When foreign-language groups preach to- 
talitarian doctrines in English, they can be taken care of; it is the 
doctrines that count, not the language. One can wave a swastika 
in any tongue. And, as I have suggested, one can recite a German 
poem—as one can drink Léwenbrau or Hochheimer—without en- 
dorsing Hitler’s political philosophy. The Germans play Shakes- 
peare on their stages with no thought of Churchill; the Russians 
become absurd when they distort Hamlet to support Bolshevik 
dogma. 
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In the first World War, talking Flemish was accepted in some 
Belgian quarters as evidence of pro-German sympathy, because the 
occupying authorities supported a Flamandization movement, de- 
signed to divide the country. If ever knowledge of a given tongue 
were accepted as evidence of adherence to a political doctrine, 
there might be reason to discontinue the teaching of it. In our 
cooler moments, we know that such ability is here not so con- 
strued, and we must prepare ourselves for the waves of hysteria 
which can come on short notice, and which came in full force dur- 
ing the last war. Those who fear, in hearing a foreign tongue, 
that someone is trying to “‘put something over on them,” are usually 
monoglots, who forget that propaganda is distributed in the lan- 
guage of the people whom the propagandist would reach. Even 
spies are not likely to arouse suspicion by talking a xenoglot dialect 
in public. 

We are well aware that Beethoven had no thought of the Morse 
code for V when he wrote his call of Fate at the beginning of his 
Fifth Symphony, and that he did not consciously echo the “thre 
brefes and a long” of the Secunda Pastorum. To give a political 
twist to these details is pure fantasy. 

It is obvious that the ideas expressed in any language are im- 
portant; and if Germany allows Shakespeare, she has ceased to 
allow her own Schiller, favorite as he has been for almost a cen- 
tury and a half. “The authorities, it was understood, objected 
to the heroic réle assigned to the Swiss people by one of Germany’s 
literary immortals. . . It was not the first time that Schiller, dead 
these hundred and thirty-six years, has run into trouble with the 
Nazis. In 1937 they were considerably annoyed because audiences 
insisted on applauding a line from his play Don Carlos. The line 
was: ‘Give us freedom of thought.’ ””? 

1 See an editorial in the New York Times, for Sunday, November 16, 1941, en- 
titled “Wilhelm Tell Verboten.” 

During the last war the story ran (by word of mouth) in Belgium of a Dane and a 
German who were talking about Schiller. The Dane spoke of his remarkable cos- 
mopolitanism, while the German swelled with pride. 

“He wrote Don Carlos for the Spanish,” said the Dane. 
“Ja, wohl,” replied the Teuton. 


..and Wallenstein for Austria...” 
“You're right.” 


(Footnote continued on next page) 


f igs 
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It is possible to get the thought of one nation in translation 
(which is becoming more and more the method of transmission—a 
kind of ‘canned knowledge’’); but it is equally clear that one does 
not always get the flavor. No literature is confined to regimented 
ideas; there are different points of view—a portrayal of characters 
which are individual beneath local and national wrappers. Human 
beings appear in the literature of Germany, France, England, and 
America; the important men of letters interpret life, however na- 
tional or local the terms they use. When this interpretation is 
distorted by propaganda, it is easily recognizable. 

An idea, then, can be expressed in various languages; we en- 
courage linguistic study so that we may (as far as possible) get the 
ideas in their original effectiveness, strength, and beauty. But 
this does not mean that we have to accept every idea that comes 
to us so—any more than we should accept everything we read in 
our native tongue. It is evident that often a monoglot is intelli- 
gent, and that a polyglot is not necessarily intellectual; but both 
intelligence and inteJlectuality are increased by the study of lan- 
guages. 


IV 


The advanced educators of our day point out that we have lost 
the common ideals, the common background, and the common 
culture which were given to older generations by the study of the 
classics (in the original) and of the Bible. The chief value of such 
study was practical in so far as it impressed certain moral standards 
and religious truths upon the students; the study of Greek and 
Latin also gave a feeling for style which was reflected in the English 
prose of the writers, and in the appreciation of stylistic felicities 
by the readers. Civilization spoke a common language; scholars 
had a common background; literature expressed ideals which 

“Maria Stuart for the English...” 

“That's so.” 

“And the Maid of Orléans for the French...” 

“Yes, indeed, he did.” 

“Wilhelm Tell for the Swiss...” 

“Y—y—yes.” 

Suddenly the smile of pride disappeared from the German's lips. “See here, 


my friend,” he began, “what did he write for the German?” 
“Oh,” said the Dane, “for the German? Why, he wrote Die Rauber.” 
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were understood by everybody. At one time, Latin was the uni- 
versal language of the educated—an era the faint memory of 
which is preserved in the diplomas which still occasionally grant 
degrees in our degenerate days to students who can hardly read 
the documents in question, but who take their statements with a 
beautiful trust—and the time is not yet past in which the study of 
the classics helps us understand our own language better, and ap- 
preciate more fully our literature. In America we are not sur- 
rounded by nations which speak other tongues than ours, and we 
have, consequently, developed an inertia which is the more marked 
by our belief that to spend time in studying what will not have an 
immediate practical use is a waste of energy; we do not see that 
both the classics and modern languages do have a practical value, 
as well as an esthetic benefit. The advantages of such a study 
have been briefly set forth by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, in the 
Key Reporter. 


Some universities and colleges there are which refused to alter 
the language requirements of peacetime when we were drawn into 
the first World War; classes of German were maintained with un- 
diminished size, despite the lifted eyebrows, if not the outspoken 
complaints, of the community. In Europe, where linguistic 
ability is perhaps more widespread than it is here, there is less 
thought of identifying a language with the ideology of rulers who 
speak it, or with a sympathy for their aims—unless, of course, 
such speech is decreed by the conquerors. When the Nazi au- 
thorities suppress a German author, it is obviously not to the 
language that they object. 


We are surely aware that when a foreigner talks to us in English 
he does not identify himself with the New Deal, or even with a be- 
lief in democracy as the ideal form of government. We know 
that the Germans who speak English are not accused of sympathy 
with Churchill or Roosevelt, and that the people have been en- 
couraged to assume this eminently practical discipline. We 
know that many refugees are in America because they do not 
support the dictators at home; we are pleased to give them refuge, 


1 “Foreign Languages Today,” in the periodical cited, vii, 1 (Winter, 1941-42). 
His remarks do not touch upon xenoglottophobia. 
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and we are beginning to be less suspicious of a foreign accent than 
we were twenty-five years ago. 

An unwillingness of students to undertake the arduous work re- 
quired for languages may account, in part, for the lowering of 
standards in institutions which have an eye on the box office. 
Greek is all but gone; Latin is rapidly vanishing; and modern 
languages are cut to the quick, save when fashion and business see 
immediate returns. Forgetting that scientists need European 
tongues for advanced professional work, we lighten, or abolish, 
our language requirements, never realizing how very blameworthy 
we are. One hesitates to suggest that many successful pedagogues 
have no linguistic background; perhaps we excuse ourselves by 
holding that no real scientific or literary work of value can emerge 
from a totalitarian State, or from government-controlled universi- 
ties. If we do, we forget that much important work was produced 
before Duce or Fiihrer undertook to lead the march of regress. 
Should our communities become more isolationist in this matter of 
language-teaching (g/ottodoxy), the teachers must show them the 
error of their ways; and the disturbed international situation 
should spur, instead of curb, foreign-language teaching (xenog/otto- 
doxy), without weakening our institutions. Let us by all means 
learn the language of our friends, and so cement the friendship; 
but let us by no means neglect the language of our enemies, that 
we may understand them, and meet them more than half-way, 
either around the council table, or (if it becomes necessary) on the 
field. Knowledge leads to wisdom—and wisdom is strength. 


Lest I seem to spend too much time on the practical side of 
the problem, let me quote from a stimulating paper in which a 
prominent educator reminds us that “‘we are not primarily con- 
cerned with teaching a conversational proficiency in those lan- 
guages which happen to be most useful to travelling salesmen and 
tourists.” Mr. Davis is (as a scholar should be) intent on stress- 

1 Herbert Davis, “Foreign Literatures and Our Youth,” in the Budletin of the 


New England Modern Language Association (new series), II], (2 June, 1941), pp. 
14-20; reprint in The French Review for October, 1941, XV, 1, pp. 21-28. 
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ing the unity of cultures represented by the ancient and modern 
languages. Coming to the subject from the point of view of an 
administrator who is occupied with college and university in- 
struction, he regrets the division of the field into language de- 
partments, and would favor a single philological Faculty—for “‘we 
are concerned, all of us, with /iterae humaniores, whether our field 
is classical, English, Germanic or Romance studies.” This 
would represent an “extra-national body of thought,” which deals 
with the tastes and ideas of western civilization. The man of 
letters and the philologist, says Mr. Davis, “must be a humanist 
against any narrow parochialism or nationalism. He is not con- 
cerned with a particular spot in time or space.” We face “the 
challenge of this cosmopolitan culture—the European mind.” 
In America, especially, the malady of nationalism—‘“the nonsense 
of Blut and Boden”—should find no place; Mr. Davis would go 
further, and repeat that “it is also not our real and primary con- 
cern to teach foreign languages as tools to be used by our students 
in graduate study, much less as a mere badge of a college educa- 
tion.” If, in the Americas, “‘is a climate and . . . is space enough 
to draw into itself from many sources a cosmopolitan culture of 
free spirits, fed by the waters of all the rivers of Europe,”’ there is 
no excuse for xenoglottophobia. 


INTEREST RATES, LONGEVITY, AND 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


The New Contracts of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association 


By MARK H. INGRAHAM 


University of Wisconsin 


In the last twenty years the interest rate that could be realized 
on conservative investments has fallen from about § per cent to 
under 3 per cent, and it has been found that annuitants are living 
longer than was expected in 1920. It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe the effects of these two facts upon retirement systems. 
Among these effects is a decrease up to 50 per cent in the ex- 
pected retirement annuity from a contributory system of a person 
now entering teaching as compared to one starting two decades 
ago under similar circumstances. Since the large majority of col- 
lege teachers who are under any approximately adequate retire- 
ment system have contracts with the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association (T. I. A. A.), the recent important changes in 
the contracts of this Association are described and discussed. In 
order to make this description and this discussion intelligible, an 
attempt is made to explain, or at least to illustrate, the underlying 
principles by which the amount of an annuity granted under a con- 
tributory retirement plan is determined. 

A retirement annuity plan in which there is no forfeiture of de- 


posits by the estates of those who die before retirement is essen- 
tially: 


1. For those who die before retirement, an investment for the 
benefit of beneficiaries. 

2. For those who retire, an investment during the earning pe- 
riod of life from which a fixed annuity is paid after retire- 
ment. 
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How is the size of this annuity fixed? This depends first of all 
on the amount accumulated before retirement for the annuitant, 
and secondly on the rate at which annuities can be furnished. 
These two aspects will be discussed separately. 

Even the relatively simple problem of determining the accumula- 
tion credited to each policyholder presents several interesting as- 
pects. The amount available for the establishment of the an- 
nuity upon retirement is made up of two amounts; namely, the 
money deposited in the form of premiums by or for the individual, 
and the interest earned upon these deposits. If the interest rate is 
4 per cent converted annually, then the first year’s interest on a 
single deposit of $100 is $4.00, and the amount at the end of the 
first year is $104, that is $100(1.04); the interest the second year 
is $4.16 and the amount $108.16, that is $100 (1.04)?; and so 
forth. Thus, at the end of ten years the accumulated amount due 
to a single deposit of $100 would be $100(1.04)" or $148.02. If 
the interest earned had been 3 per cent, at the end of ten years 
the amount would be $100(1.03)", that is $134.39. 

A slight variation occurs if the interest rate changes during the 
period. Thus, if the rate of interest were 4 per cent for the first 
year and 3 per cent for the second, the amount at the end of two 
years would be $100(1.04)(1.03), that is $107.12. 

If on each birthday from the 25th to the 64th a person deposited 
$100, and if throughout the interest rate were 4 per cent, then on 
the 65th birthday the first deposit would have accumulated to 
$480.10, the second to $461.64, and so forth, the last amounting 
to $104. If all of these be added together, it would be seen that 
the total accumulation is $9882.65, of which the deposits are 
$4000 and the interest $5882.65. If, on the other hand, the in- 
terest rate had been 3 per cent, the total accumulation would be 
$7766.33, of which again the deposits are $4000, but the interest 
only $3766.33. Perhaps a more typical case would be represented 
by interest earnings at 4 per cent for the first 20 years, and then at 
3 per cent. In that case the accumulated amount of the first pay- 
ment would be $395.74, and the total accumulation $8361. 

It is seen, therefore, that the rate of interest is a major factor in 
determining the amount of savings available from which to pay 
an annuity at retirement. 
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Suppose, as has been usual, a company earns a smaller interest 
rate in recent than in the earlier years. How should this be re- 
flected in amounts of interest credited to the various policyholders? 

In some public retirement systems, such as for instance that at 
Wisconsin, a separate account is kept for each individual and each 
year the interest payments are made on all accounts at the rate the 
total fund has earned during that year. This is not in general a 
possible system. The law in many cases calls for a guaranteed 
return for each deposit made. 

A second method, common practice with commercial life insur- 
ance companies, is to guarantee a rate of interest lower than ex- 
pected and then pay extra dividends when earnings warrant it. 
The guarantee covers all premiums to be paid throughout the life 
of the policy. Thus if, as was typical 20 years ago, a company 
expects to earn 4'/2 per cent but guarantees 4 per cent, it can pay 
4'/2 per cent whenever that is earned, and as long as the rate re- 
mains above 4 per cent no difficulty will arise. If, as has been the 
case, the rate falls to 3 per cent or less, the loss would have to be 
made up by the use of reserves or profit elsewhere, or by guaran- 
teeing and paying even less than 3 per cent to the new policyhold- 
ers. The above situation actually has been in effect in many life 
insurance companies, and the result would have been serious ex- 
cept for accumulated reserves against losses, conservative rates 
quoted on life insurance policies as compared to annuities, and 
business expanding so that the proportion of policies outstanding 
on which a serious loss might be expected is not great. In general 
it has not been necessary to decrease the returns on new policies to 
meet losses on old policies. In particular, the T. I. A. A. has not 
had to resort to this means. Prompt action in not continuing 
guarantees that had become excessive was necessary to avoid this 
possibility for the future. 

As a third method of handling this problem, the T. I. A. A. is 
pioneering in inaugurating a policy with limited guarantees. This 
policy guarantees throughout its duration a fixed interest rate for 
the premiums paid in-any year throughout the life of the policy, 
but reserves to the company the right to change the rate at which 
premiums may be accepted in the future. As in the case of the 
second method, the guaranteed rates should be conservative, but 
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dividends declared whenever the earnings warrant it. Thus, for 
the last two years the T. I. A. A. has guaranteed 2'/: per cent in- 
terest on new policies but paid 2°/, per cent. 

Thus, to return to our illustration of the man who pays in $100 a 
year from 25 to 64, if the interest rates were actually 4 per cent dur- 
ing the first 20 years and 3 per cent during the next 20 years, under 
the first plan he would have at the end of 40 years $8361, of which 
$5593.35 was from the first 20 payments and $2767.65 from the last 
20 payments. If, however, he had been guaranteed a rate of 4 per 
cent, he would have had $9882.65, of which $6785.73 was an ac- 
count of the first 20 payments, and $3096.92 an account of the last 
20 payments. According to the new policy of the T. I. A. A., if 
the company guaranteed 4 per cent for premiums received during 
the first 20 years and then changed the rate to 3 per cent on later 
premiums, the accumulation would be $6785.73 for the first 20 
years and $2767.65, or a total of $9553.38. 

Table I is given to indicate in an approximate manner the work- 
ing of these three plans. 


Taste I—Amount AccuMULATED AT 65 AND 70 ON AN INVESTMENT OF $100 
Eacu YEAR FROM 25 To 64 or 69 RESPECTIVELY, WHEN THE INTEREST RATE 
CHANGES FROM 4 PER Cent TO 3 Per Cent ArFrer A CERTAIN 
NuMBER OF YEARS 


Years |  PlaniI |  Planll | #Planill 


Before 
Change in Interest Credited Guaranteed T. 1 A. A. Plan 
Interest at Current Rate 4 Per Cent 
Rate 
65 70 65 70 65 70 
° 7766.33 | 9,550.15 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 7766.33 | 9,550.15 
5 7812.63 | 9,603.83 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 8450.42 | 10,470.73 
10 7931.03 | 9,741.09 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 8950.09 | 11,154.83 
15 8115.49 | 9,954.92 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 9306.70 | 11,654.49 
20 8361.00 | 10,239.57 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 9553.31 | 12,011.07 
25 8663.52 | 10,590.18 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 9715.69 | 12,257.68 
jo 9019.53 | 11,003.06 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 9814-54 12,420.03 
35 9426.65 | 11,474.95 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 9866.5 12,518.86 
40 9882.65 | 12,003.50 | 9882.65 | 12,587.06 | 9882.65 | 12,571.06 


45 12,587.06 12,587.06 12,587.06 


Plan I of crediting to each account the current rate of interest 
and the T. I. A. A. plan do not differ greatly if the change in rate 
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of interest is made early in the history of the policy, for then the 
amount earning the larger rate of interest under the T. I. A. A. 
plan is small. The results are also similar if the change occurs 
late in the history of the account, since in that case the difference 
in interest rate is effective for only a short period. Moreover, the 
result of the T. I. A. A. method, which of course combines a con- 
servative guarantee with the possible declaration of dividends, is 
far more satisfactory than this rudimentary table would indicate, 
since the guaranteed rate may be assumed to be at least '/2 per cent 
below the current rate of earnings, and dividends would be paid 
to equalize the rates paid the new policyholders with higher guar- 
anteed rates. The actual amount available would customarily be 
decreased by a loading factor deducted for administrative expenses, 
etc. These expenses in some cases are met instead by paying 
lower interest rates. 

It seems to me that little or no defense can be made for a con- 
tinued use of Plan II, which may force companies to accept money 
and pay interest upon it at rates far in excess of the rate at which 
it can be invested at the time of receipt. It would be hard to be 
dogmatic as to which of the other two plans is more equitable, full 
equity probably being between the two. Although I prefer the 
first plan, it should be pointed out that reserves of life insurance 
companies are invested in long-time investments, and that the 
money received in any year can be fairly considered as continuing 
to earn for a considerable period of time the rate of interest current 
at the time of receipt. The T. I. A. A. plan has, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of giving the guarantee required by law, a practice that 
also has competitive value. Under the conditions of Table I, the 
amounts credited by Plans I and III may be thought of as the 
limits within which equitable accumulations may lie. Plan II 
definitely represents an excessive accumulation. It is likely that 
public retirement systems will use Plan I, and it is to be hoped that 
privately organized retirement systems making use of the policies 
of life insurance companies will accept the principle of the T. I. A. A. 
plan rather than the older system. This should not, of course, 
curtail the effort to devise if possible some still more equitable and 
yet practicable plan. 

In the case of a period of rising interest rates, all three plans 


| 
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work essentially in the same manner, as dividends would then be 
declared in excess of guarantees so as to pay the rate actually 
earned. It is in the periods of falling interest rates, such as the last 
decade, that the disadvantages of the heretofore commonly used 
second method of fixed guarantees of interest on all premiums be- 
come apparent. 

The second problem that is faced in determining the annuity 
granted a retiring member is to decide how much can be paid an- 
nually for each $1000 a person has upon retirement. This, of 
course, still depends on the interest rate, but it also depends upon 
the rate at which “people are expected to die. If 4 per cent is 
earned, then for each $100 to be paid at the end of a year the com- 
pany needs $96.15 now; if the payment is two years from now, 
$92.46; three years, $88.90; etc.; whereas if the interest rate were 
3 per cent, the corresponding figures would be $97.09, $94.26, and 
$91.51, respectively. Suppose, for instance, there were twelve 
men living and four died each year. Suppose each were to receive 
$100 at once and $100 each succeeding year as long as they sur- 
vived, the company then would need now, if the interest rate were 
4 per cent, 


12 X $100 to make the first payment $1200.00 
8 x $96.15 to anticipate the second payment 769.20 
4 X $92.46 to anticipate the third payment 369.84 


$2339.04 


or an average of $194.92 per person. If, however, the interest rate 
were only 3 per cent, these amounts would be 


12 X $100 to make the first payment $1200.00 
8 X $97.09 to anticipate the second payment 776.72 
4 X $94.26 to anticipate the third payment 377.04 


$2353.76 


or an average of $196.15 per person. Since at 4 per cent, $194.92 
would buy an annuity of $100, $1000, which is 5.13 times $194.92, 
would purchase an annuity of $513; and similarly, if the rate were 
3 per cent, $1000 would purchase an annuity of $510. 
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Suppose now that instead of four persons a year dying, only three 
a year died, but the interest rate is still 4 per cent, then the com- 
pany would need 


100 to make the first payment $1200.00 
6.15 to anticipate the second payment 865.35 
2.46 to anticipate the third payment 554.76 
8.90 to anticipate the fourth payment 386.70 


$2886.81 


or an average of $240.57 a person. 

This would mean that only a $416 annuity could be granted for 
each $1000 available upon retirement. A similar computation 
would show that if the interest rate were 3 per cent, this would be 
lowered to $412. 

These figures are, of course, oversimplified and assume a far 
more rapid death rate, therefore a higher annuity than is in effect 
at any age at which people commonly retire. In fact, such annui- 
ties could not be safely guaranteed until about age 100. In prac- 
tice the average life of an annuitant is longer than in this illustra- 
tion, and hence the rate of interest is a far more important factor 
in determining the amount of the annuity that can be granted. 

The old mortality tables have been found in error by Io per cent 
or more, and the interest rates have fallen as much as 2 per cent. 
Although there may have been some increase in longevity, the 
errors in the mortality table were present two decades ago, but 
their extent and importance were not, and to a certain degree 
could not be fully recognized at the time. 

The problem then arises as to the contract that should be 
granted a policyholder. Again three methods are in use: 


1. The annuity that is granted on the basis of the rate of interest 
and mortality rates prevalent at the time of retirement. This 
seems the most equitable, but again runs up against legal and sales 
difficulties when used by commercial life insurance companies. 

2. A guarantee that the annuity rates effective when the policy 
is inaugurated be effective for the annuitant upon retirement. A 
method that has meant large losses in the past of a type which ulti- 
mately might have to be met at the expense of other policyholders. 


12x $ 
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3. The new method of the T. I. A. A. by which, at the time a 
premium is paid, the annuity that premium will buy upon retire- 
ment is fixed, but no guarantee is given as to the annuities future 
premiums will purchase until those premiums themselves are paid. 


This step of the T. I. A. A. is in the right direction, and is an ad- 
ditional safeguard to the profession against guaranteeing to any 
group of annuitants annuities that can be paid only by discrimi- 
nating against other policyholders. If used in the past, it would 
have greatly diminished excessive payments to any group of an- 
nuitants, although any compromise between (1) and (2), such as 
the third method represents, could never have met the enormous 
changes in interest rates and substantial changes in expected 
mortality that have occurred in the last fifteen years. 


It might fairly be asked whether the newcomer now receiving a 
contract from the T. I. A. A. is paying for losses already being faced 
on the policies of his senior colleagues. No exact analysis of this 
situation can be made, but judging from those that can be made, 
it would seem that this charge cannot be sustained. The com- 
pany is making use of the favorable interest rate earned on earlier 
investments to maintain and increase the reserves on the policies 
which furnished money for these investments. This alone would 
not have been adequate. However, the final gift of the Carnegie 
Corporation to the T. I. A. A. included $2,700,000, which was set 
aside to further bolster these reserves. It seems evident that if 
today a company were being founded to do what the T. I. A. A. 
now does it could not offer more generous terms on its policies than 
the T. I. A. A. now offers to new policyholders. If this is the case, 
and I believe it is, the history of the company is not a drag, but a 
very material asset to it in carrying on its business. Yet such an 
easy escape could not be expected a second time, and it is fortunate 
that the T. I. A. A. has taken steps not to jeopardize the interest of 
future policyholders by too generous guarantees to the present 
faculty members. 

It is to be hoped that the T. I. A. A. has reached a point where it 
will not be necessary in the future to further reduce the guarantees. 
That there is some basis for this hope can be seen from the fact that 
the company has now had considerable experience with the mor- 
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tality rate of retiring professors and can judge more accurately 
than in the past what this is likely to be, and from the fact that the 
company, since basing its calculations on a 2'/, per cent interest 
rate, has each year been able to declare an interest dividend of !/, 
per cent or more. However, good management alone cannot pro- 
tect against the necessity of changes caused by economic condi- 
tions. 

The magnitude of the change that has taken place should not be 
belittled. Our retirement systems do not now hold forth anything 
like the expectations of twenty years ago. 

In 1921, $100 a year paid at 64 would buy from the T. 1. A. A. a 
monthly annuity of $0.98 starting at 65, while if paid now it would 
only yield a monthly payment of $0.66; and $100 paid each year 
from 25 to 64 in 1921 would have been guaranteed to buy a 
monthly payment of $93 a month, while at the present rates this 
would yield only $45. Of course, the difference in these last 
figures represents an extreme, since most annuitants do not start 
paying premiums by 25, and most policyholders make larger de- 
posits in later years when the difference in the interest rate has 
less time to be effective. The fact still remains, however, that the 
old policies guaranteed from 40 per cent to 100 per cent more than 
can be expected by those now entering the profession. 

The contrast between early expectation and that which a con- 
tinuance of the present rates would yield may be indicated by two 
cases, in which it is assumed that a man contributes § per cent of 
his salary and the institution matches this. 


Case I Case II 

Age Salary Age Salary 
28-30 $1800 28-30 $2000 
31-35 2000 31-33 2500 
36-40 2500 34-37 3000 
41-45 38-40 3500 
46- 3500 41-45 4000 
46- 5000 

Monthly Annuity Monthly Annuity 

Available at 65 Available at 70 

1921 1941 1921 1941 

Guarantee Rate Guarantee Rate 

Case I $212 $109 $336 $161 

Case II 287 149 457 221 
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It is seen that a person retiring at 70 under current rates will have 
even less than those retiring at 65 under the guarantee of 1921. 

These facts clearly indicate that the profession should study, 
more adequately than I believe it has done, the implications of a 
reduced interest rate and increased expectation of life. ; 

It seems to me that at least three possibilities should be consid- 
ered: 


1. The possibility of including college teachers under the So- 
cial Security Act in addition to the present plans of retirement. 

2. The deduction of 7 per cent or 8 per cent of the salary, and 
the matching of this by the colleges as contributions towards a re- 
tirement allowance, rather than the usual § per cent deduction and 
the § per cent contribution. 

3. The establishment of 70 as the compulsory retirement age 
in colleges where it is now earlier. At 70, because of the longer 
period in which contributions are made and interest accumulated, 
and because of the shorter time over which the annuity is to be 
paid due to decreased life expectancy, the amount one may re- 
ceive would be about 50 per cent more than at 65. 


I believe that the faculty member has an obligation to supple- 
ment his retirement allowance by personal savings. If, however, 
we accept the dictum of Mr. Robbins, Vice-President of the T. I. 
A. A., that “the fundamental purpose of a retirement plan is to 
enable the governing body of a college to part in a socially accept- 
able manner with the individual staff members when they reach 
the point at which the welfare of the college will be served better by 
their absence than by their presence,” we must conclude that the 
present standard form for a retirement system with 5 per cent con- 
tribution by the individual matched by the institution, and retire- 
ment frequently fixed at 65, is no longer adequate to fulfill the pur- 
pose to anything like the extent that it was when it first began to 
receive wide acceptance. 

A full study of the problem is vital to the interests of American 
higher education. 


EXAMINATION COPIES OF TEXTBOOKS 


By HARRY R. WARFEL 
University of Maryland 


A good deal of thought has been expended on the problem of 
author-publisher relationship in the hope that professor-authors 
might be protected against unscrupulous publishers. I wonder 
whether it is not time, also, to consider the problem of second- 
hand copies and the loss to authors of royalties through resale of 
books distributed free as “examination copies.” 

Every publisher in issuing a textbook includes in his overhead 
the cost of a varying number of free copies to be distributed as 
desk copies or examination copies. The number rises to several 
thousand copies in such a field as Freshman English. The smaller 
the potential sale of a book, the fewer the copies distributed gratis. 
It is good business to give away copies in this manner, for a free 
book is often a cheaper advertisement than the sending of a trav- 
eler or the purchase of display space in professional magazines. 
Some companies, especially those which issue scientific or “trade” 
books, require the return or purchase of copies when the book is 
not adopted for use in a class of at least ten students. Yet on the 
whole most textbook publishers prefer to honor every request for 
a free examination copy. One prominent publisher stamps on 
the back cover this statement: ‘Complimentary Professional 


Every such copy distributed free by the publisher is sent with 
the understanding that the book will not find its way into the 
second-hand market. Books, it is the common cry, are expensive, 
and students should be permitted to purchase in as cheap a market 
as possible. With this argument no one can complain. But when 
free examination copies in mint condition are dumped into a dis- 
tributing center and peddled at cut-rate prices in competition with 
the publisher’s supply, it is obvious that the publisher and the 
author must lose. The author loses well-deserved royalties; the 
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publisher loses sales and the chance to reduce prices through vol- 
ume production. 


II 


The ethical problem involved is not very subtle. A teacher 
who takes a free book from a company and then sells it immedi- 
ately or during the lifetime of the book’s popularity may make a 
few pennies, but he has also by that act destroyed the equity in the 
book held by the author and the publisher. The seller has com- 
mitted an injurious act. Even if there be no law to prevent such 
sales, the seller must realize in his conscience that he has been at 
best ‘‘a horse trader” and not a gentleman. Gifts are not to be 
sold, if the laws of common courtesy are followed, and requested 
gifts (free books sent at a professor’s request) certainly should not 
be thrown into the open market. 

Some years ago certain publishers took drastic steps to discour- 
age the sale of examination copies. One teacher was found who, 
because of low salary, worked a racket. He requested every pos- 
sible book within the range of his known interests; without even 
opening the wrappings he sent the books to a second-hand dealer. 
One company traced marked books, filed a complaint of fraudulent 
conversion against the wrongdoer, and made the charge stick. 
Authors and publishers do not like to proceed legally against pro- 
fessional men. The number of sinners may seem small, and the 
number of books sold by any one individual may seem small; yet 
the total mounts to very large figures. Each year second-hand 
houses publish lists of new and second-hand books. The quanti- 
ties on hand represent a fair proportion of “examination copies.” 


III 


I would not make an issue of the matter if there had not come 
into my hands a letter from one of the largest second-hand houses 
with an invitation to send all books for “highest cash price.” The 
letter begins sweetly, “Friend Professor.” After that cozy start, 

I am asked: “How many ‘white elephants’ do you accumulate 

throughout the year that end up on your book shelves—just 

gathering dust? We will solve that ‘white elephant’ problem for 
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you by giving you the HIGHEST CASH PRICE for every un- 
wanted or unused book you send us.” Note the way in which the 
letter avoids the technical term, “examination copies,” and sub- 
stitutes the seemingly innocuous term, “unwanted and unused.” 
Obviously there are few unused books on a professor’s shelf which 
he has purchased; they are there chiefly by gift of author or pub- 
lisher. 

This company goes a step further in making the sale attractive: 
“We'll even turn the clock back as far as pioneer days—when bar- 
tering was prevalent—and offer you an additional 20% crepitT, 
if you wish to trade in unneeded books for books of a more ‘per- 
manent’ nature.” Here indeed is incentive for collecting an array of 


free texts. They can be traded for “permanent” works. On the 
surface this company’s offer looks honest enough, but its appeal es- 
sentially is dishonest; it seeks to pry at very low prices new copies 
of textbooks from underpaid instructors in exchange for “‘perma- 
nent” books of reference. It is difficult to grow angry at a starv- 
ing man who steals a bottle of milk, but it is difficult to retain one’s 
patience with a professional man who barters away his honor. 


There are some 1500 colleges which are circularized in the United 
States. In certain departments, such as English, foreign languages, 
and history, the number of instructors is very large. How can 
each be reached, so that author and publisher feel certain that the 
largest potential sale can be attained? The present method is to 
send examination copies to every interested person. Should not 
the American Association of University Professors consider as one 
of its problems this one of inculcating a sense of honor with regard 
to the disposition of free ‘examination copies” of textbooks? 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Conservation of Scholarly Journals 


The American Library Association created this last year the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by Mr. John 
R. Russell, the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The 
Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes 
that college and university faculty members will be of considerable 
aid in the solution of one of these problems. 


One of the most difficult tasks in the reconstruction after the 
first World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of 
American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The at- 
tempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is currently the con- 
cern of the Committee. 


Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability 
of the institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they 
will be completed from a stock of periodicals being purchased by 
the Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail 
difficulties and loss of shipment, while still others will have dis- 
appeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual 
demand is impossible to estimate. That it will be enormous can 
be judged from the following partial list of missing numbers re- 
ported by a single English library: 


1940 1941 

American Chemical Society, Journal November March, June 
American Journal of Botany May 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and 

Literatures October 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 

litical and Social Science May 
Experiment Station Record October March 
Geographical Review April 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry November April, June 
Journal of the History of Ideas December 
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Library Journal April 
National Academy of Sciences, Proceedings November 

P. M. L. A. March 
U. S. Government Publications, Monthly Catalogue January 


With an imminent paper shortage there will be attempts to col- 
lect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in 
the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the 
Committee would like the cooperation of subscribers to these 
journals in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the eventual 
appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of 
particular periodicals to the project can be directed to Wayne M. 
Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee, Rush Rhees 
Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


What Is the Information Exchange? 


First of all, it is a clearing house for ideas and materials on na- 
tional defense. 

Second, it is of immediate aid not only to teachers in elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges, but also it can be of assistance to 
organizations and individuals. 

Fundamentally, therefore, it is a pool of helpful ideas and infor- 
mation contributed by schools, colleges, organizations, and other 
interested groups, particularly on how to increase the efficacy of 
education on the national defense front. 

This information is exchanged by means of loan packets, which 
are free. These loan packets contain ten or more items. They 
consist of pamphlets, bulletins, mimeographed lesson plans, and 
other items that vary in length from a few pages to more than 
fifty pages. For permanent use, these packets can be obtained 
directly from the publisher, whose name and address are listed on 
each packet. 

Packets have been completed on fourteen major topics; namely, 
The Réle of the Schools in the National Emergency, Understand- 
ing and Practicing Democracy, Cooperating to Improve School 
and Community, Aiding National Defense by Conserving Natu- 
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ral Resources, Building and Preserving Health, Understanding 
the World About Us, Vocational and Technical Education for 
Defense, The Library and National Defense, Inter-American 
Friendship and Understanding, Women and National Defense, 
Organizations and National Defense, Participation of the Negro 
in National Defense, Economic Problems and Defense, and Nu- 
trition and National Defense. 

Most of these topics have been so subdivided as to provide 
special emphasis on certain levels of study; namely, general, ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, and adult education. 

The national defense calls for new trends—above all, new ideas 
all along the educational front. The answer is the Information 
Exchange. Back of it are the entire personnel and material re- 
sources of the U. S. Office of Education, and the cooperation and 
support of other federal departments, as well as schools and state 
and local agencies. 

Geographic distribution is wide. Not only have requests been 
received from every state, but the circulation of materials has 
also been widest in separated areas: New York, California, 
Tennessee, etc. 

New packets are always in the making. For example, among 
those completed or under way are such subjects as Nutrition and 
National Defense, Consumers and National Defense, Propaganda 
and Morale, etc. A whole series of new and helpful ideas is avail- 
able, merely for the asking. 

The Information Exchange has been established to serve you. 
You can do your part by contributing to the Exchange, and utiliz- 
ing its services. In so doing, you will be serving your community’s 
development and your nation’s defense. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Exchange at the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Junior College Accreditation Chart 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has published an 
accreditation chart, 24” x 38” in size, compiled by its Executive 
Secretary, Walter C. Eells, which shows in compact form the es- 
sentials of requirements for accreditation of junior colleges as for- 
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mulated by 38 national, regional, and state agencies. These 
agencies include the New England, Middle States, North Central, 
Southern, and Northwestern Associations of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, the University Senate of the Methodist Church, 
Catholic University of America, and 31 state departments of edu- 
cation or state universities. 

The separate features shown include the following: admission 
requirements, faculty (minimum number, minimum preparation, 
teaching load, conditions of service), minimum enrollment, maxi- 
mum class size, student program, graduation requirements, degree 
recognition, library (rooms, books, periodicals, staff, use, annual 
appropriations), curriculum, definition, viewpoint, instruction, 
laboratories, plant, finance, relation to other units, inspection and 
reports, length of year, student activities, personnel organization, 
and miscellaneous features. 

This chart enables one to see at a glance the similarities and also 
the differences in the latest revisions of junior college standards as 
set forth by national, regional, and state agencies responsible today 
for the accreditation of more than 500 junior colleges in all parts of 
the country. 

Copies of the chart can be secured from the office of the Associa- 
tion, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., at fifty cents each. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Regional Meetings 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A regional conference of Association members was held at the 
University of Michigan on November 8. There were approxi- 
mately 106 persons in attendance from the following institutions: 
Albion College, Bowling Green State University, Findlay Col- 
lege, Michigan State College, Michigan State Normal College, 
University of Michigan, Western State Teachers College of Michi- 
gan, Ohio University, University of Toledo, and Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

At the morning session, Professor C. D. Thorpe, president of 
the University of Michigan chapter, introduced Dr. Clarence S. 
Yoakum, Vice-President of the University of Michigan and Dean 
of the School for Graduate Study, who officially welcomed the 
conference to the University. Dr. Yoakum assured those in 
attendance that the administration of the University of Michi- 
gan was sincerely interested in and sympathetic with the prob- 
lems with which the Association is concerned. Professor M. M. 
Knappen of Michigan State College addressed the group on the 
subject, “Tenure and the Problem of the Instructor.” He intro- 
duced his subject by a discussion of the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples on academic freedom and tenure. He commented on the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the probationary periods 
indicated in that statement. The provision for continuous tenure 
after seven years of probation, he said, will have the advantage of 
compelling administrative officers to make up their minds within a 
definite time on the merits of the junior members of the faculty. 
During this period misfits in the profession can be weeded out, 
and those who remain will be free from anxiety concerning their 
economic security. He expressed the hope that administrative of- 
ficers would work with this principle in good faith and not use it 
as an excuse for maintaining a continuous turnover of instructors 
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by replacing good teachers with new recruits from the graduate 
schools. He emphasized the fact that the 1940 Statement of 
Principles does not encourage nor does it condone incompetence, 
that incompetence has always been and still is a legitimate ground 
for the dismissal of a faculty member. 

Professor J. Henry Owens of Michigan State Normal College 
opened the general discussion which followed Professor Knappen’s 
address. He gave as his opinion that the seven-year probationary 
period with notice at the end of the sixth year is too long for a 
small college where the retention of an instructor depends upon his 
teaching ability which could be readily evaluated, rather than on 
research ability which requires a longer period of time for evalua- 
tion. He indicated that he thought that six years of uncertainty 
may discourage the instructor from remaining in the small col- 
lege where beginning salaries are often inadequate. He expressed 
the hope that adequate salaries could be given to instructors who 
are good teachers of elementary subjects. Professor R. Hayward 
Keniston of the University of Michigan urged that administrative 
officers inform new instructors at the time of their appointment 
that only the exceptional teacher would be retained. Professor 
Louis I. Bredvold of the University of Michigan advocated higher 
standards for entrance into the academic profession. 

At the luncheon session held in the ballroom of the Michigan 
Union, Mr. K. C. Pennebaker, Director of Civil Service of the 
State of Minnesota, spoke on “The General Principles of Personnel 
Evaluation.” He pointed out three objects of a service rating 
scale: (1) to provide an objective means of dealing with promo- 
tions and salary increases; (2) to improve the general level of 
service; (3) to validate the examination processes through which 
employees are chosen. 

Professor Frederick S. Deibler of Northwestern University, 
President of the American Association of University Professors, 
was the first speaker at the afternoon session. He traced the 
history of the various declarations of principles which have been 
made by the organization, indicating that the present statement 
on tenure was the result of a compromise arrived at through con- 
ference with representatives of college administrative groups. 
He stated that the Association was not in the business of defending 
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incompetents and that the original declaration of principles in- 
cluded a statement of professorial duties and obligations as well as 
rights. He said that the Association was not so much concerned 
with the individual per se as with the establishment and observance 
of a fair and just procedure for the handling of dismissal cases. 
Charges of incompetence should be defended and opposed by ob- 
jective evidence in fairly conducted hearings. 

Professor Victor D. Hill of Ohio University then spoke on 
“The Evaluation of Faculty Services.” It was his opinion that 
evaluation should be under faculty rather than administration 
control; that the chief aim of an evaluation system should be the 
improvement of teaching rather than the collection of data to be 
used in making decisions as to advancements; that the rating 
should be by departmental colleagues or by those in associated de- 
partments rather than by students or alumni. He indicated that 
there was no good reason why the evaluation system should not be 
applied to presidents and deans. 

Professor David L. Randall of Albion College opened the discus- 


sion by cautioning against measuring all teachers by the same 


yardstick. He questioned the validity of student judgments, 
comparing them to the evaluation of a professional by an amateur. 
Professor Donovan F. Emch of the University of Toledo ex- 
pressed the opinion that ratings in an evaluation system could 
properly be considered in determining promotion. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A meeting of Association members in the State of Indiana was 
held at Butler University on October 25. Sixty-five persons 
from the following institutions attended: Ball State Teachers 
College, Butler University, DePauw University, Evansville Col- 
lege, Franklin College, Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana 
University, Purdue University, and St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege. Professor R. C. Friesner, president of the Butler University 
chapter, was the presiding officer. 

Professor J. R. Shannon of Indiana State Teachers College spoke 
on the subject: ‘Status of the College Professor in This Time of 
National Crisis,” in which he made several specific suggestions to 
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teachers. He urged teachers to take an active part in civic affairs, 
to encourage independent thinking among students and citizens, 
and to stand solidly with others in the teaching profession against 
any infringements of the objectives and the ideals of the profes- 
sion. 

Professor Francis M. Vreeland of DePauw University presented 
a paper on the subject, “Freedom of Speech during Periods of 

tress.” Professor Vreeland’s paper is published in full in this is- 
sue of the Bulletin (see pp. 542-552). 

Speaking on the subject, “Faculty Recruitment,” Professor 
Vernon Van Dyke of DePauw University described the accepted 
policy of the administrations of American colleges and universi- 
ties of requiring teachers to wait for invitations to appointment 
in contrast with the professionally more desirable procedure of 
competitive nomination and appointment followed in English 
and European institutions of higher education. 

Professor J. E. Hedges and Alfred Manes of Indiana University 
spoke on the subject, “Accident and Health Insurance.” Follow- 
ing their remarks, it was voted to send a questionnaire to the col- 


lege and university faculties in Indiana to determine the extent 
and the nature of their interest in health, accident, and disability 
insurance. 

The concluding address of the morning session was by Professor 
Russell B. Townsend, Jr., of Butler University on the subject, 


“Retirement Provisions.” Professor Townsend commented on the 
haphazard plans for retirement at individual institutions and 
pointed out that many of them inevitably collapse during times of 
economic depression. He advocated the inclusion of all teachers 
in the Social Security Act. He stated that he felt that with some 
help from Social Security insurance many institutions would be 
able to develop a reasonably adequate system of pensions. 

At the luncheon session, Professor Frederick S. Deibler of North- 
western University, President of the Association, made the prin- 
cipal address of the meeting. His subject was “Tenure Principles 
of the American Association of University Professors.” Follow- 
ing an account of the founding of the Association President 
Deibler described its efforts to develop sound principles of tenure. 
He discussed the principles formulated at the 1925 conference 
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and their subsequent restatement in 1938 and in 1940. He stated 
that one of the great values of the Association to college and uni- 
versity teachers and to higher education was its restraining in- 
fluence on arbitrary administrators, which influence, he indicated, 
was a powerful factor in stabilizing academic tenure and in encour- 
aging academic freedom. 


Chapter Activities 


University of Alabama. In accordance with the national 
organization’s suggestion to chapters, the first chapter meeting 
of the academic year on October 8 was devoted to a discussion of 
the Association’s aims and its work. Professor Paul Terry spoke 
on “The Function of the Local Chapter,” and Professor William 
M. Hepburn, Associate Secretary of the Association during the 
past year, spoke on “The Work of the Washington Office.” All 
teaching members of the University faculty were invited to attend. 
Those present found the discussion particularly helpful in its 
revelation of the history of the organization, the relation of the 
chapters to the national organization, and the many and valued 
activities of the national headquarters. 


University of New Hampshire. At a luncheon meeting of 
the chapter on November 20, the group discussed the subject of 
faculty incomes in view of rising prices. The Treasurer of the 
University, Mr. Raymond C. Magrath, spoke on “The Budget 
and Financial Position of the University.” Mr. Magrath quoted 
figures showing the fluctuation in University income over the last 
twenty years, compared faculty salaries in all grades with those 
paid in similar institutions throughout the nation, and traced the 
rates of salary increases here. He pointed out the possible effect 
of the National Defense program on income received from the 
Government, and weighed the value of various means of increas- 
ing University income. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Dougherty, Extension Economist in Market- 
ing, also addressed the chapter, his topic being “Making the In- 
come Stretch through Better Buying.” He mentioned three ways 
of securing better economic values: consumer cooperatives, 
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more intelligent individual buying, and by pooling information 
concerning ways and means of economizing on purchases. Mr. 
Dougherty analyzed each of these methods in some detail, gave 
many illustrative examples, and said that, in the face of rising 
prices, some such measures were likely to be essential for fixed- 
income groups. 


Membership Records 


The annual letter of inquiry regarding possible changes in status 
of members or transfers in positions was sent to all chapters early 
in October. Every member of the Association is urged to help in 
checking this essential information and to report any such changes 
or transfers either to chapter officers or directly to the General 
Secretary. 

Information is desired concerning the present address of each 
of the following members for whom mail was returned by the post 
office, marked “‘address unknown”’: 


Name Last University Connection Last Address 
Deval, Jean (Louisiana State University) Baton Rouge, La. 
Garrett, Delia (Berea College) Berea, Ky. 
Gaynor, Thomas (Duquesne University) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
d’Herelle, Fetix (Yale University) Paris, France 
Jack, Eula O. (Kansas State Teachers College) Pittsburg, Kans. 
Liotard, André F. (University of Maryland) College Park, Md. 
Parker, Sophy D. (Upper Iowa University) Lebanon, Ill. 
Robinson, William J. (Hastings College) Hastings, Nebr. 
Saunders, Frances (College of William and Mary) Norfolk, Va. 

Representatives 


The following members represented the American Association 
of University Professors on the occasions indicated: 

Virginia Corwin (Western Reserve University) at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Helen Dalton Bragdon as president of Lake Erie 
College, November 1. 

Jean S. Davis (Wells College) at the inauguration of Dr. Henry 
Elisha Allen as president of Keuka College, November 7. 


— 
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Roland G. Kent (University of Pennsylvania) at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Robert Livingston Johnson as president of Temple 
University, December 4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


REVIEWS 


The Bertrand Russell Case, edited by John Dewey and Horace 
M. Kallen. New York: The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 227. 
$2.50.! 

We are at a disturbing juncture of affairs when a thinker of the 
highest rank can be restrained, by a law court’s verdict, from hold- 
ing a professorship in a college of our foremost city on account of 
his philosophical opinions. In countries under tyranny or those 
of no enlightenment it would be nothing remarkable for the like to 
happen; the history of thought, besmirched with every form of 
persecution, has established this all too well and even now we are 
edified by new instances, before our eyes, in the spectacle of schol- 
ars, scientists, and philosophers cruelly driven to exile or prison 
camps or death. The occurrence in America of an episode such 
as the Bertrand Russell outrage, just when we are constituting 
ourselves the defenders of freedom for the whole world, is paradoxi- 
cal in the extreme. It is a sign that forces exist here which are 
quite like the forces of tyranny we oppose and which are able, 
under advantageous circumstances, to nullify the most elemental 
rights as well as the most cherished political principles of the 
country. 

There is no excellent college or university in the world but what 
would be exceedingly fortunate to have the services of Mr. Russell. 
When he was elected to a professorship of philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York (by the unanimous vote of the municipal 
Board of Higher Education), the Board’s chief officer stated that 
the election would ‘“‘add luster to the name and achievements” of 
the College and “‘deepen and extend the interest of the College in 
the philosophic bases of human living.” From other public offi- 
cials came even more flattering statements. Soon a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church denounced the appointment, alleging 
that the philosopher was an enemy of religion and morality and 


1 Reprinted from The Fournal of Philosophy, Vol. xxxviuu, No. 21, October 
9, 1941, Pp. 73-581. 
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therefore not qualified to be a teacher. A torrent of protest and 
vilification ensued among Roman Catholics and others, of such 
viciousness that civil persons could only marvel, perhaps troubling 
their heads meanwhile over the question of how the like of this 
could be reconciled with the religion of Jesus. Presently there 
emerged a twentieth-century Meletus, in skirts, a Mrs. Kay of 
Brooklyn, who brought suit in the guise of a taxpayer for an order 
against the Board to revoke the appointment. The outcome of 
this suit, and likewise the proceedings at the trial, will occupy a 
conspicuous place alongside the notorious Scopes evolution affair 
of 1925 in the annals of persecution in this country. The volume 
at hand reviews the whole case, from numerous standpoints, and 
especially considers its significance for education and democracy. 
The contributors are Morris R. Cohen, John Dewey, Sidney Hook, 
Horace M. Kallen, Richard McKeon, and members of the De- 
partment of Philosophy of City College, as well as Professor Wal- 
ton H. Hamilton of the Yale School of Law, Dr. Guy Emery Ship- 
ler, Editor of the (Protestant Episcopal) Churchman, and Mr. 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of Public Schools in the 
town of Winnetka, Illinois. The now celebrated opinion of the 
Court is printed in an appendix—and may be interesting to stu- 
dents of logic for its rich content of contradictions and fallacies, 
and to students of ethics on account of its exhibition of judicial 
animus, sophistry, and high-handedness. 

It appears that the Court exceeded its authority in trying the 
case at all, inasmuch as it was only authorized to pass upon mo- 
tions and not to conduct trials; that the legal interest of the pe- 
titioner was most dubious; and that the Court, by proceeding with 
the trial when a motion to dismiss was still before it, violated all 
precedent.'! Further, there was against the appointee “no charge 
of crime, of participation in a conspiracy to commit one, of being 
an accessory before the fact. Instead an attenuated but highly 
vocal course of reasoning is strung upon the fragile thread of ten- 
dency” [tendency of the writings and reputation of Mr. Russell to 
incite college boys to abduct girls for immoral purposes!].? In fine, 


1 See the chapter by Professor Hamilton, entitled “Trial by Ordeal, New Style;” 
also Harvard Law Review, Vol. 1111 (1940), p. 1193. 
2 From Professor Hamilton’s trenchant and illuminating chapter, p. 87. 
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the judge in the case, one McGeehan, “in abuse of his judicial 
trust. . . accepts a case he has no right to entertain and makes a 
decision which does not belong to his court.””! 

Nor was redress obtainable. A maneuver which led to the 
Court of Appeals drew a ruling that Mr. Russell could not be made 
a party to the case (which had been brought against the Board). 
That his reputation and profession were seriously involved was 
not material—so we are expected to believe.2 The Corporation 
Counsel, who was by law the Board’s counsel, so Professor Cohen 
observes, “not only refused to vindicate the law by appealing the 
case but actively and effectively opposed the effort of the Board 
to do so.” And he did this after he had “quite definitely inti- 
mated that Judge McGeehan’s decision was not in conformity 
with the law,” on the putative yet astonishing ground that “the 
higher courts could not in this case be trusted to decide the issues 
involved on their merits”! The Mayor of New York, too, advised 
against appeal and had inserted in the budget a proviso that no 
money appropriated should be used to pay Russell’s salary—‘‘an 
unprecedented move of no real legal force.”* The Board was now 
sharply divided, yet high-minded members were willing to con- 
tinue the litigation at their own expense. They proposed to en- 
gage counsel privately, in the hope of getting to trial on the merits 
but the appellate court forestalled this, holding that only the 
Corporation Counsel could represent the Board at the bar. This 
tribunal of justice delivered the following coup de grace: ‘There is 
no duty resting upon the board to engage the services of Russell.” 

The opinion of McGeehan is a sinister and in many particulars 
a thoroughly offensive fabrication. An assault upon learning, the 
freedom of thought, and the name of a great man; gross presump- 


1 Tbid., p. 89. 

? But in face, if not in law, he was already a party, made such by the McGeehan 
opinion and by reasons alleged in the petition as to why the Board should be re- 
strained from carrying out its engagement with him. All of these reasons were— 
Russell. If no Russell in the case, then no case; but there was the case; hence 
Russell was in it, a party toit. The only way to have kept him from being a party, 
except by arbitrary dictum, as here, would seem to have been to bring a hypothetical 
case; and while one would not care to conjecture about that, after what has hap- 
peed, still, hitherto, such would presumably not have been heard by any court. 

t is as idle to say Russell was no party as it would be to say McGeechan was no 
party to the verdict he passed. 


Cf. pp. 143, 144- 
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tion, perverse reasoning, petty legalism, insolence; little else is 
found in the entire document. Neither the real, present issue of 
the Board’s authority to appoint, nor the factitious issue of the 
appointee’s qualifications, receives a judicial determination al- 
though great attention is paid to the compounding of a highly pre- 
sumptuous and unjudicial tirade concerning the matter of quali- 
fications. In the same sentence the Court concedes, arguendo, 
that the Board has sole and exclusive appointing power, and then 
hastens to say that it may not use such power “‘to aid, abet, or en- 
courage any course of conduct tending to a violation of the Penal 
Law;” as if the Board had acted in a criminal conspiracy, and as if 
the lectures of Bertrand Russell on logic and epistemology, com- 
prising the substance of his later treatise, 4n Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth, could by any reasonable and just mind be supposed to 
incite advanced college students to lawbreaking! Even this— 
convicting a famous philosopher ante rem—is not enough. The 
judge turns prosecutor and convicts Lord Russell, member of the 
English peerage, of “bad moral character” also, on the strength of 
some passages in his social writings and, evidently, of mere gossip. 
He even ventures to anticipate the decision of other courts should 
the philosopher apply for American citizenship, with the arbitrary 
pronouncement that “apparently” such application would be de- 
nied. And not a word is permitted in defense of the great man 
whose name is thus shamefully and cruelly traduced. 

Not content with this exhibition of judicial mischief, our law- 
giver indulges himself yet further. He pronounces the philosophy 
of Russell to be in violation of the Penal Law of New York State. 
He scornfully refers to academic freedom, and by another of his 
fiats sets us straight on that: there is a valid species of it and an 
invalid, and we learn that the valid is “freedom to do good and not 
to teach evil” (by an evident oversight he omits the prescription 
of these, and he would doubtless be surprised to hear that they are 
the very ends Russell set himself). Invalid academic freedom is 
that sort “‘used as a cloak to promote the popularization in the 
minds of adolescents of acts forbidden by the Penal Law.” Here 
we are not favored with criteria and tests such as eminent jurists, 
notably Holmes, have realized the need of and have taken care to 
provide. We are informed, as a further gratuity, that there is a 
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canon of pedagogy, “perfectly obvious,” to wit: “that the per- 
sonality of the teacher has more to do with forming a student’s 
opinion than many syllogisms”—which, indeed, might pass for a 
propositional function but hardly for a proposition; in other words, 
it is either uncertain or else false. And since the personality of Mr. 
Russell is understood to be extraordinary, “that makes him all the 
more dangerous.” A premium on dullness then! After so much, 
one cannot be sure that an impressive personality, even, is not a 
violation of the revered Penal Law. 

Professor Dewey is moved to observe that McGeehan’s diatribe, 
if uttered anywhere except under protection of the judicial posi- 
tion, would have been outright libel. From the fact that more 
than half of the entire opinion is “given to abuse of Mr. Russell in 
matters which according to the Court’s own statement were none 
of its judicial business” he infers “‘a concealed animus back of the 
whole affair.” Disingenuity and hypocrisy are also shown (he 
justly charges) where the judge denounces proposals found in Rus- 
sell’s Marriage and Morals without considering the reasons why 
they are made. The exhibition of injustice and corruption in the 
entire case is so flagrant and reaches so far that Professor Dewey 
considers it much more dangerous than any of the innovations 
proposed in Russell’s books. If these innovations are unwise, 
then free inquiry and scientific knowledge, which are Russell’s re- 
liance, would prove them such and would bring forth better solu- 
tions. It is a touching irony that this argument, the type so often 
invoked against enemies of intellectual freedom, should have to be 
made in the principal city of the guardian country of democracy, 
and made without success. One of the deepest lessons of history 
is that we learn so little from history. 

If Judge McGeehan and his colleagues in persecution are pos- 
sessed of the slightest learning, and if they have read the chapter 
Professor Dewey contributes to this volume, they must have been 
thrown into a state of extreme mortification. For by means of an 
astute criticism he shows them to occupy the position either of the 
rogue or the charlatan. The criticism, or device, of exquisite ef- 
fectiveness is one which might be useful to any defender of defen- 
sible literature in future battles. It consists of the use of counter 
quotations, matching those the judge made and proving the oppo- 
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site of what the judge supposed he was proving, and, much more 
important, of a deeper analysis of the book in question, Marriage 
and Morals, showing its real character. Professor Dewey says the 
quotations taken by the judge misrepresent the book while others 
he himself gives which are representative could be so used as to 
make the book seem in harmony with the best traditional views on 
the subjects concerned. But he observes that an open mind, an 
objective critic, a person qualified to judge, would not extort pas- 
sages either pro or con, but inquire as to the purpose and spirit of 
the book; and would find in this case that these were indeed ex- 
emplary, as witness the argument throughout for laws, conduct, and 
points of view which would yield in Mr. Russell’s opinion a more 
humane ethic and a better way of life. Further: 


. . . But anyone who with honest spirit has read the book as a 
whole, knows, and if he be honest will be ready to testify— regard- 
less of whether he agrees with its argument or does not agree— 
that the book is addressed to adults who are supposed (perhaps 
overgenerously) to have, themselves, a serious moral interest in 
the subject and to be capable of drawing their conclusions on the 
basis of facts and reasonable arguments. The chapters of the 
book consist of anthropological, historical, sociological, and psy- 
chological data, from recognized authorities in 
fields. That the book is addressed to adolescents—such as would 
be taught in a college class—is a falsehood; it is equally false that 
if it were read by adolescents (as it might well be) it would be found 
to advocate looseness of conduct, judged even by conventional 
standards, on their part. What it advocates, consistently and 
without exception, is a change in public opinion which will make 
possible asexual ethic and moral habits, personal and social, which 
in the opinion of Mr. Russell, are of a higher order than those 
which now exist. It is impossible to characterize any other opinion 
of the book even though it be put forth in an alleged court of jus- 
tice, as anything except a deliberate misrepresentation.* 


Professor Kallen surveys the case from beginning to end, in 
much detail, and fixes the blame upon a motley, which is disturb- 
ingly large, of individuals and groups, all of whom he names and 


1 Page 65. 
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whom he characterizes as a “combination of fundamentalist clerics, 
machine politicians, and professional patriots.” These, he says, 
are carrying on, in their persecution of Mr. Russell, the persecu- 
tions of ages past, with the design of suppressing new views in re- 
ligion and combating science. He cites an abundance of evidence 
to show the hostility of the Roman Catholic Church to science and 
much to show an inordinately high crime rate among adherents of 
that church, by way of demonstrating a need of reforms, among 
them, of the very kind Russell advocates. Against the claim of 
religious agencies to exclusive jurisdiction over men’s souls he 
simply observes that “wherever science has had an opportunity 
to compete freely with religion in doing any specific job, it has, on 
the whole and in the long run, done the job better.’ 

The concern of Professor Hook also is to locate and expose the 
organized forces responsible for persecutions such as this. Chau- 
vinistic elements, commercial associations, Catholics, and Com- 
munists, opposed to freedom and democracy and continually try- 
ing to put fetters on education, are, on this finding, the principal 
offending parties. He gives most attention to the Catholics, 
citing practices which, to say the least, are disruptive; also quoting 
Catholic authorities on restraints, or persecutions, they would en- 
force if they should one day preponderate in the United States. 
But what will interest philosophical readers most are two instances 
touching philosophy per se. One of these is a demand recently 
made by an Ohio Catholic organ that a teacher of philosophy at 
the University of Toledo be dismissed for defending ethical rela- 
tivism in a paper read at a meeting of philosophers (!);_ the other, 
a proposal by the head of Fordham University for an investigation 
of “subversive philosophical policies” in education. Such non- 
sense would be too ridiculous for notice if it expressed only the be- 
nighted views of those uttering it, and did not signalize new perse- 
cutions. Yet, as every informed person must know, it is perfectly 
consistent with the often stated doctrines of this sect. Professor 
Hook concedes that some of the members, faint voices in the wil- 
derness, are defenders of enlightened education, yet he is constrained 
to say that this church “‘is in the van of today’s attack, all along 
the line, against the best liberal traditions of American culture and 
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education.”! It is of interest to see that he does not overlook, in 
this catalogue of the foes of learning, the President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Hutchins, but argues very plausibly that the 
metaphysical-theological plan of education which he has been 
sponsoring would eventuate in dogmatism.’ 

There is the sharpest contrast between the bigotry Professor 
Hook exposes and the enlightened views presented in a brief chap- 
ter by Dr. Shipler, who is the only representative of ecclesiastical re- 
ligion in thissymposium. That writer, a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal priesthood, repudiates the views of his fellow minister, 
Bishop William T. Manning, who first precipitated this case. 
Such views, he says, stem from the Dark Ages and by no means 
represent the Episcopal) Church—they are only the bishop’s per- 
sonal opinion. He suggests that Bertrand Russell’s tenets in 
morals had nothing to do with what he was engaged to teach at City 
College, and that if they are to be construed as if they did, “then 
we ought to be logical and fully adopt Hitler’s revival of medieval 
witchcraft and torture.” It is noteworthy that there were clergy- 
men of other faiths and a great many prominent persons in all 
walks of life who came forth with warm endorsements of Mr. Rus- 
sell. 

The contribution by Professor McKeon ought to be studied by 
the McGeehans, Mannings, and Kays, for it exhibits the record of 
philosophic persecutions from Anaxagoras down the ages. No 
man with clean hands and a moderate perception of things could 
wish to belong in the company of those traitors to intelligence and 
mankind whose barbarities are recited here. Among the conclu- 
sions and admonitions to which Professor McKeon comes, regard- 
ing the conduct of higher education, the foliowing might be espe- 

1 Page 197. 

* President Hutchins’ services to education, when education is in a lamentable 
state of superficiality, have been so great and so distinctive that it is most regret- 
table that he should have connected them with a very uncertain and inexplicit meta- 
physic. By so doing he incurs the opposition of educated persons who otherwise 
would stand with him. He seems to be holding something back always, as if not 
sure of his ground or not willing to give an express statement of it; hence a great 
many persons infer the worst: mysticism, dogmatism, medievalism. Without 
taking into account, so far as the reader of his writings can tell, the scope and variety 
of metaphysics, the ways of arriving at it, the requisites for a profitable pursuit of it, 
and the foolish misapprehensions it is so often under, he injures his own case, ex- 


cellent though it is, and makes metaphysics even more suspect in the minds of the 
uninformed. 
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cially commended for the enemies of learning to meditate: “To 
acquiesce in an unexamined or inscrutable tradition is only a stage 
or two from acquiescence in a despotically imposed political system 
with its characteristic remedy for the inefficiencies and uncertain- 
ties of democracy. In such a system science has the unique task 
of demonstrating truths known apart from science and discovering 
devices useful to the prosecution of the ends of the state; educa- 
tion has the task of inculcating those truths and training to those 
ends.”! That is to say, forbid thinking, suppress Russell, cling 
to dogma, and soon you are free no more, but are the helpless 
agent of tyranny such as we witness in so much of the world at the 
present moment. 

The authors of this book deserve praise for their able defense of 
intellectual freedom and of a very great intellect. After their 
work it is only fitting for McGeehan et a/. to seek oblivion and be 
thankful if they are so fortunate as to attain it. It would have 
been an additional merit, doubtless, if the book had included an 
essay or two from the viewpoint of priestcraft, since priestcraft 
originated this trouble and with invisible rack, wheel, and torch, 
saw it to its mad end. The theoretic exposition of the motives 
and aims at work in that frenzy, and the attempt to rectify these 
with any tolerable conception of human freedom, and more espe- 
cially the conception to which this country is dedicated, would 
have called for the best artifices of casuistry. This, in our day, 
would have been eminently instructive; and one may surmise, 
considering the paradox and vanity implicit in so trepid an under- 
taking, that it would also have given a comic relief to the melan- 
choly of these pages. 

It would not be difficult to think of still further additions, both 
of authors and themes, capable of strengthening the case pre- 
sented here. One such theme suggests itself forthwith, concerning 
the want of independence on the part of educational officers in this 
country. While that want, fortunately, was by no means evident 
at City College in the Russell case—quite the contrary—it was 
certainly to be witnessed elsewhere. Why was Mr. Russell not 
engaged afterward by some one of our great universities? They 
certainly needed him, and they knew his worth; and not all of 


1 Page 127. 
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them could have failed to see that a vindication of intellectual 
freedom, not for the sake of Russell only but of the pursuits proper 
to a university, was now opportune. But all were found to keep 
discreetly silent. Mr. Russell gave the James lectures at Harvard 
just at this time, which, in advance, so roused a Massachusetts 
politician that he threatened repressive steps, whereupon the 
President of Harvard gave public assurance that Mr. Russell’s 
tenure would not extend beyond that lecture series, and the agita- 
tion then subsided. Through the high-mindedness and munifi- 
cence, not of any of our leading universities but of Mr. Albert C. 
Barnes, the private citizen and art patron, Mr. Russell was engaged 
for some years to lecture on philosophy to the pupils of the art 
school founded by Mr. Barnes in Pennsylvania. That was an 
honorable and exemplary action on the part of that gentleman 
(who also originated the idea of publishing this book). And yet 
it is hardly in an art school, but in a university, that a great phi- 
losopher belongs. The argument of Professor Hook, that pressure 
groups, that is, favor-seekers and boycotters, are to blame for im- 
pediments to learning, is cogent indeed; but then a good reason 
why the pressure works is just that the pressed are so quick to 
yield.!. Suppose it were the public press or the pulpit that was 
the object of such attempts. Would they submit so soon? I 
notice that although it was Russell’s books that caused most of the 
trouble, no judge or prosecutor made any threat to suppress them. 
That is quite significant. If the time should ever come when the 
courage and integrity of the educational establishments had won 
for them a position comparable to that of the press, as regards inde- 
pendence, we would be unlikely to have any more Scopes and 
Russell cases; and if such ever did arise, the outcome would hardly 
be one, as in those, to make a travesty of justice and a disgrace to 
the country. 


Louisiana State University Peter A. CARMICHAEL 


1 Such is evident in various remarks by the school superintendent who writes a 
chapter of this book. For instance: “The teacher must be considered in his en- 
tirety. This does not mean that he must be a plaster saint, but it means that his 
assets must clearly outweigh his liabilities. A serious failure in judgment as to social 
psychology may outweigh scholarly assets.” Expediency, how excellent is thy 
name 
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The Intent of the Critic, by Edmund Wilson, Norman Foerster, 
John Crowe Ransom, W. H. Auden. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Donald A. Stauffer. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. Pp. vi+ 147. $2.50. 


Two of our leading critics and theorizers about criticism, two 
distinguished college professors, and an English poet have here 
provided a meeting ground between the so-called dogmatic critics 
(perhaps unjustly so-called) and the expressionistic and impres- 
sionistic critics. 

Goethe’s simple questions: ‘What has the author attempted 
to do?” “How well has he succeeded?” and “Was it worth 
doing?” are echoed, but with modifications that make them over 
from a tool of the predominantly ethical critic into something that 
fits the hand of whatever kind of interpreter or evaluator of art 
has yet appeared, including the impressionistic critic of a certain 
type, who, to quote Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘can only write a rhapsodic cata- 
logue.” 

“Under what circumstances was this work of art created? 
What did the artist intend to create? How successfully did he 
accomplish it? By what standards is it to be judged? What is 
its value by these standards? Such are the questions the critic 
has learned to ask and answer,” says the editor at the outset of a 
very competent introductory essay. This harmonizing of two 
conflicting points of view, whether conscious or not, is so simple 
that one wonders whether there was much occasion for the sharp 
controversy of some years back, in which the late Professors J. E. 
Spingarn and Irving Babbitt were leading contestants. 

Though professors are suspected of having more than a little 
sympathy for dogmatism concerning literature and the arts—and 
three professors of English have contributed to this symposium— 
the book moves far along the line toward impressionism; for, we 
are told, “A pure literary critic in the actual practice of his pro- 
fession cannot escape from being an individual excited into a new 
and increased awareness by a specific poem or play.” In fact, 
just as Professor Spingarn’s group, ignoring the question, “Was it 
worth doing?” tended to consider the intent of the artist, so the 
present work, as its title reveals, is concerned with the intent of 
the critic. 
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The artist, in the expressionist’s view, deserves commendation or 
not as he achieves his own intent, and as a result standards become 
esthetic alone or are dismissed entirely. But similar lenience to- 
ward critics very properly is not allowed by the present writers. 
Professor Stauffer declares that the ideal critic is not a preacher, 
sociologist, rhetorician, salesman, or anyone not primarily inter- 
ested in the work of art itself; and Mr. Auden: “If I am to trust a 
reviewer’s judgment on a book, I want to know among other things 
his philosophical beliefs.” 

This concern with the intent of the critic also suggests that new 
grounds may have been discovered for believing, along with Spin- 
garn, that criticism is or should be a creative process. But this 
is denied in an important footnote to the effect that art is crea- 
tive, criticism analytical, a pronouncement that does not quite 
agree with others in the book. But although creative criticism 
does exist, and is preferred by some—though not T. S. Eliot—most 
readers will agree that even pedestrian notations, as Professor 
Stauffer points out, whether personal, historical, or even absolute, 
can aid in the interpretation of a work of art and in providing a 
richer experience. 

But they must have /egitimate significance (Professor Stauffer’s 
own words), and there is the rub. However persuasive may be 
the definition of criticism that we adopt, the critical process boils 
down to this: To criticize is to say something significant about a 
work of art. It is not a science, as Professor I. A. Richards would 
have us believe. 

Though it is clear that The Intent of the Critic is sympathetic 
toward impressionistic and expressionistic criticism, none of its 
contributors believes that art can be separated from life. In his 
essay on “The Historical Interpretation of Literature,” Edmund 
Wilson says, “Art gives meaning to experience.”” Norman Foer- 
ster, discussing “The Esthetic Judgment and the Ethical Judg- 
ment,” names an array of critics, from Carlyle to Mumford, who 
practiced “‘a keener and more affirmative criticism,” and declares 
that they are not merely critics of literature, they are critics of the 
foundations of our whole culture. The title of W. H. Auden’s 
chapter, “Criticism in a Mass Society,” speaks for itself, but it is 
worth adding that its author believes that an open (that is, an 
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evolving and free) society is best for mankind and that one cannot 
be unconscious, either artist or critic, of the state of society: ‘“‘To 
be unconscious is to be neither an individual nor a person, but a 
mathematical integer in something called the Public which has no 
real existence.” And even John Crowe Ransom, who attacks the 
problem of “Criticism as Pure Speculation,” finds that art ex- 
amined solely for its structure and texture reveals “speculative 
considerations . . . that have to do with the most fundamental 
laws of this world’s structure.” 

Those who look for advice on the technique of book-reviewing, 
or the reviewing of whatever events in the world of art, will not 
find specific suggestions here, nor is that the intent of these critics 
of criticism. Their purpose, rather, is to provide bases upon 
which the critic may stand when attempting an interpretation or 
evaluation of a significant work of art. And somewhere within 
his line of vision will be the problem, how does this work of art 
bear upon human conduct? 


University of Pennsylvania Cornett M. Dow tin 


Publications Received 


Administrative Adjustments Required by Socio-Economic Change, 
compiled and edited by William C. Reavis. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 235. $2.00. 

America Prepares for Tomorrow, edited by William Dow Bout- 
well. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 612. $3.50 
(trade), $2.65 (school). 

The American Century, by Henry R. Luce. New York: Farrar 
and Rhinehart, Inc., 1941. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

An Analysis of the Specific References to Negroes in Selected Cur- 
ricula for the Education of Teachers, by Edna Meade Colson. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940. Pp. 178. $2.00. 

The China of Chiang K’ Ai-Shek, by Paul M. A. Linebarger. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 449. $2.50. 

Creative Group Work on the Campus, by Louise Price. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. Pp. 437. $3.25. 
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Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Placement, Ralph 
Strebel, Chm., Editorial Committee. National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, 1941. Pp. 186. 

Documents on American Foreign Relations, Vol. Il, edited by S. 
Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1940. Pp. 875. $3.75. 

Economic Defense of Latin-America, by Percy W. Bidwell. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 96. $0.50. 

Education for Death, by Gregor Ziemer. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 208. $2.00. 

Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of the United 
States, by Charles F. Reid. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 593. $2.00. 

Education in the United States, by Edgar W. Knight. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1941, 2nd rev.ed. Pp. 669. $3.40. 

Education on an International Scale, by George W. Gray. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1941. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

Ethics and Social Policy, by Wayne A. R. Leys. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. 522. $4.00 (trade), $3.00 (school). 

Forty Years of Carnegie Giving, by Robert M. Lester. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. 186. 

Free Learning, by Elizabeth Buchanan Cowley. Boston: 
Bruce, Humphries, Inc., 1941. Pp. 334. $3.00. 

Free Speech in the United States, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 634. $4.00. 

The Great Cultural Traditions, by Ralph Turner. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. 1333, 2 vols. $4.00 each vol. 

Group Activities in College and Secondary School, by Ruth Strang. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 361. $4.00. 

The Historical Development of State Normal Schools for White 
Teachers in Maryland, by Mary Clough Cain. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Pp. 184. $1.85. 

A History of Hungary, by Dominic G. Kosdry. Cleveland: 
Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941. Pp. 482. $2.75. 

The Palace School of Muhammad the Conqueror, by Barnette 
Miller. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 226. 
$2.00. 
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The Principal at Work, by George C. Kyte. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1941. Pp. 496. $3.25. 

Principles of College Library Administration, by William M. 
Randall and Francis L. D. Goodrich. Chicago: American Library 
Association and The University of Chicago Press, 2nd ed., 1941. 
Pp. 249. $2.50. 

Readings in the Foundation of Education, Harold Rugg, general 
editor. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Vol. I, pp. toot. $3.65. Vol. II, 
pp. 667. $2.50. 

Reference Books of 1938-1940, by Constance M. Winchell. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 106. $1.25. 

The Second Yearbook of Researchand Statistical Methodology, edited 
by Oscar K. Buros. Highland Park: Gryphon Press, 1941. Pp. 
383. 

Social Norms and the Behavior of College Students, by J. Edward 
Todd. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 190. $2.10. 

Statistics of Higher Education, 1937-38, by Henry G. Badger, 
Frederick J. Kelly, and John H. McNeely. Washington: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 377. $0.45. 

Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Report of the Committee 
on Educational Research, 1938-40. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1941. Pp. 200. 

They Went to College, by C. Robert Pace. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. 148. $2.50. 

The University and the Future of America, Symposium by 16 
contributing authors. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 274. $3.00. 

The World’s Destiny and the United States, A Conference of 
Experts in International Relations. Chicago: World Citizens 
Association, 1941. Pp. 309. 

Youth Work Programs, by Lewis L. Lorwin. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. 195. $1.75. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING NOMINEES 
FOR ASSOCIATION OFFICES 


The following brief biographical sketches of the 1941 nominees 
for Association offices are published for the information of the 
membership, pursuant to By-Law No. 1. All of these nominees 
were selected by the Nominating Committee, as published in the 
October, 1941 Bulletin. The election will be held at the Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, on December 27. 


President 


Tuomas Laprape, History, Duke University 
Elected 1925;! Chap. Pres., 1931-32; Council, 1934-36; Chm., Com. on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, 1937-41. 
Born 1883. A.B., 1906, Washington Christian College; Ph.D., 1909, Johns 
Hopkins University. Assistant Professor, 1909-15, Trinity College; Professor, 
191S- , Trinity College and Duke University. 


First Vice-President 


H. Carrincron Lancaster, French Literature, Johns Hopkins 
University 


Charter Member; Chap. Pres., 1937-38; Council, 1919-21; Chm., Nominating 
Committee, 1929, 1931. 

Born 1882. B.A., M.A., 1903, University of Virginia; Ph.D., 1907, Johns 
Hopkins University. Instructor, 1907-08, Associate Professor, 1908-10, 
Professor, 1910-19, Amherst College; Professor and Chairman of Department, 
1919- , Johns Hopkins University; Visiting Professor, 1930- , New York 
University. 


1 Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associ- 
ation membership. 
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Second Vice-President 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR., Law, Harvard University 


Elected 1926; Com. on Freedom of Speech, 1936- 


Born 1885. A.B., 1907, Brown University; LL.B., 1913, Harvard University. 
Assistant Professor, 1916-19, Professor, 1919- , Harvard University. 


Members of the Council for 1942-1944! 


DISTRICT I 


C. Raymonp Apams, Mathematics, Brown University 


Elected 1926; Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1929-30; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 

Born 1898. A.B., 1918, Sc.M., 1920, Brown University; A.M., 1921, Ph.D., 
1922, Harvard University. Instructor, 1918-20, 1923-25, Assistant Professor, 
1925-28, Associate Professor, 1928-36, Professor, 1936- , Brown University. 


Orro F. Krausuaar, Philosophy, Smith College 


Elected 1933; Chap. Secy., 1935-36; Chap. Pres. 1936-37. 

Born 1901. A.B., 1924, A.M., 1927, State University of Iowa; Ph.D., 1933, 
Harvard University. Assistant and Lecturer, 1926-27, State University of 
Towa; Assistant, 1927-29, Instructor, 1930-33, Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College; Visiting Assistant Professor, 1929-30, University of Kansas; 
Visiting Lecturer, 1935-36, Amherst College; Assistant Professor, 1933-36, 
Associate Professor, 1936-39, Professor, 1939- , Smith College. 


DISTRICT II 


Wa ttuer I. Branpt, History, The City College (New York) 


Elected 1933; Chap. Secy., 1939-40; Chap. Pres., 1940-41. 

Born 1893. B.A., 1915, Luther College; M.A., 1917, Ph.D., 1920, University 
of Wisconsin. Instructor, 1915-16, Albion Academy; Instructor, 1917-18, 
Lutheran Normal School; Fellow, 1918-19, Assistant, 1919-20, University of 
Wisconsin; Instructor, 1920-21, Western Reserve University; Instructor, 1921, 
Assistant Professor, 1922-29, State University of Iowa; Associate Professor of 
History, 1929- , The City College (New York). 


Rosert L. Catuoun, Historical Theology, Yale University 


Elected 1928; Chap. Pres., 1939-41; member, American Federation of Teachers, 
1931- , and Chm. Local 204, 1932-35, 1938-40; member, American Civil 
Liberties Union, 1937- 


1 One from each district to be elected, 
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Born 1896. B.A., 1915, Carleton College; B.D., 1918, M.A., 1919, Ph.D., 1923, 
Yale University. Instructor, 1921-23, Carleton College; Instructor, 1923-26, 
Assistant Professor, 1926-32, Associate Professor, 1932-36, Professor, 1936- , 
Yale University; Visiting Professor, 1931-32, Wesleyan University. 


DISTRICT II 


Eucene Parker Cuase, Political Science, Lafayette College 


Elected 1924; Chap. Pres., 1934-36. 

Born 1895. A.B., 1916, Dartmouth College; B.A., 1919, Oxford University; 
M.A., 1921, Ph.D., 1924, Harvard University. Instructor, 1919-20, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Tutor, 1921-23, Harvard University; Assist- 
ant Professor, 1923-26, Wesleyan University; Associate Professor, 1926-29, 
Professor, 1929- , Lafayette College. 


Harotp A. LarraBes, Philosophy, Union College 


Elected 1926; Chap. Pres., 1937-38. 

Born 1894. A.B., 1916, Ph.D., 1925, Harvard University; M.A., 1918, Columbia 
University. Assistant Professor, 1920-21, Syracuse University; Assistant, 
1921-23, Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges; Rogers Traveling Fellow, 1923-24, 
Harvard University; Assistant Professor, 1924-25, University of Vermont; 
Assistant Professor, 1925-27, Associate Professor, 1927-28, Professor, 1928- , 
Union College. 


DISTRICT IV 


Ricuarp J. Purce tt, History, Catholic University of America 


Elected 1930; Chap. Pres., 1938- 

Born 1887. B.A., 1910, M.A., 1911, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1916, 
Yale University; LL.B., 1939, Georgetown University. Head of Department 
of History and Government, 1916-20, College of St. Thomas; Instructor, 1920- 
22, Associate Professor, 1922-29, Professor, 1929- , Head of Department, 
1931- , Catholic University of America; Guggenheim Fellow, 1927-28. 


A. Curtis Witcus, Hispanic American History, George Washing- 
ington University 


Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1939-40; Representative to the American Documen- 
tation Institute, 1938- . 

Born 1897. Teacher’s Certificate, 1916, State Teachers College, Platteville, 
Wisconsin; A.B., 1920, M.A., 1921, Ph.D., 1925, University of Wisconsin. 
Teaching Fellow, 1921-22, University of California; Assistant Instructor, 
1922-24, University of Wisconsin; Associate Professor, 1924-30, University of 
South Carolina; Associate Professor, 1930-41, Professor, 1941- , George 
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Washington University (Acting Dean, Columbian College, 1932-34; Director 
of Center of Inter-American Studies, 1932-37). 


DISTRICT V 
J. Gorpon, Economics, Denison University 


Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1933-35. 


Born 1897. B.S., 1922, M.A., 1924, Ph.D., 1928, University of Pennsylvania. 
Instructor, 1922-29, 1930-31, Assistant Professor, 1931, Assistant Director of 
Admissions, 1927-29, University of Pennsylvania; Penfield Traveling Fellow 
in Turkey, 1929-30; Special Lecturer, 1927-29, Haverford College; Professor 
and Head of Department, 1931- , Denison University. 


Russet Parsons JAMEson, Romance Languages, Oberlin College 


Elected 1924; Com. on Preparation and Qualification of Teachers, 1938- . 


Born 1878. Ph.B., 1900, M. A., 1906, Oberlin College; Docteur de l'Université 
(Lettres), 1910, University of Paris. Instructor, 1904-08, Associate Professor, 
1910-20, Professor and Head of Department, 1920-__, Oberlin College. 


DISTRICT VI 


GeorceE Pore SHAnnon, English, University of Alabama 


Elected 1936; Chap. Pres., 1937-39. 

Born 1892. B.A., 1917, Vanderbilt University; M.A., 1923, Ph.D., 1926, 
Stanford University. Instructor, 1922-25, Stanford University; Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1920-21, Professor and Head of Department, 1926-29, University of the 
Philippines; Assistant Professor, 1925-26, Professor and Dean of College of Arts 
and Sciences, 1929-35, University of New Mexico; Professor, 1935- , Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Autan J. Stantey, Physiology, Louisiana State University 


Elected 1939; Chap. Secy., 1940-41. 


Born 1899. A.B., 1922, Simpson College; M.S., 1935, Ph.D., 1936, State 
University of Iowa. High school teaching and administration, 1922-32; 
Research Associate, 1936-37, State University of lowa; Instr:ctor, 1937- 
39, Assistant Professor, 1939- , Louisiana State University. 


DISTRICT VII 


M. M. Boser, Economics, Lawrence College 


Elected 1930; Chap. Secy., 1930-31; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 

Born 1891. B.S., 1918, Montana State University; A.M., 1920, Ph.D., 1925, 
Harvard University. Assistant, 1920-23, Instructor, 1923-27, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Instructor, 1924-2°, Radcliffe College; Associate Professor, 1927-28, 
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Professor, 1928- , Lawrence College; Visiting Professor, 1939, University of 
Buffalo. 


Eart C. Bowman, Education, DePauw University 


Elected 1929; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1934-35; Chap. Pres., 1935-36. 

Born 1886. A.B., 1909, Miami University; M.A., 1922, University of Chicago; 
Ph.D., 1928, Ohio State University. Professor, 1922-23, Dean, 1923-25, 
Acting President, 1925-26, West Liberty State Teachers College; Director of 
Student Teaching, 1927-28, Otterbein College; Director of Student Teaching 
and Professor, 1928-40, Professor and Head of Department, 1940- , DePauw 
University. 


DISTRICT VIII 
Artuur L. Kerr, Latin, University of South Dakota 


Elected 1918. Chap. Pres., 1930-31; Com. on Admission of Members, 1920-28. 
Born 1874. A.B., 1898, A.M., 1908, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1910, 
University of Chicago. Professor, 1910-22, Carleton College; Professor, 
1922— , University of South Dakota. 


Sruart A. QuEEN, Sociology, Washington University 


Elected 1934; Chap. Pres., 1938-39; member, American Civil Liberties Union, 
1925- 

Born 1890. A.B., 1910, Pomona College; A.M., 1913, Ph.D., 1919, University 
of Chicago. Executive Secretary, 1913-17, California State Board of Charities 
and Corrections; Instructor, 1919, University of Illinois; Associate Professor, 
1919-20, Goucher College; Professor, 1920-22, Simmons College; Professor, 
1922-30, University of Kansas; Associate Secretary, 1930-32, Detroit Com- 
munity Fund and Council of Social Agencies; Professor, 1932- , Washington 
University. 


DISTRICT IX 


H. G. Demina, Chemistry, University of Nebraska 


Elected 1927. 

Born 1885. B.S., 1907, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1911, University of 
Wisconsin. Assistant Professor and Professor, 1911-16, University of the 
Philippines; Acting Dean, 1915-16, Philippine College of Agriculture; Associate, 
1916-18, University of Illinois; Professor, 1918- , University of Nebraska. 


Wi.sy T. Goocnu, Chemistry, Baylor University 


Elected 1933; Chap. Pres., 1937-38. 
Born 1885. B.S., 1906, M.S., 1908, Baylor University; Ph.D., 1918, Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. Instructor, 1908-09, Professor, 1909- , Chairman of Divi- 
sion of Physical Sciences, 1935- , Baylor University. 


DISTRICT X 


A. Lapru Jensen, Law, University of Utah 


Elected 1937. 

Born 1896. A.B., 1917, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1924, J.D., 1925, 
University of California. Head of History and Political Science Department, 
1919-21, Brigham Young College; Associate Professor, 1926-33, Professor, 
1933- , University of Utah. 


J. Loewenserc, Philosophy, University of California 


Elected 1920; member, American Civil Liberties Union, 1917- . 


Born 1882. A.B., 1908, A.M., 1909, Ph.D., 1911, Harvard University. In- 
structor, 1912-15, Wellesley College; Instructor, 1915-18, Assistant Professor, 
1918-22, Associate Professor, 1922-25, Professor, 1925- , Chairman of Depart- 
ment, 1936- University of California. 


COUNCIL RECORD 


Sessions April 18 and 19, 1941 


The spring meeting of the Council of the American Association 
of University Professors was held in Baltimore, Maryland, at the 
Southern Hotel on Saturday and Sunday, April 18 and 19. The 
sessions were from 2 P. M. to 6 P. M. on April 18 and from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. on April 19. The following members were present 
at one or more of the sessions: President Deibler, Vice-Presidents 
Stewart and White, General Secretary Himstead, Associate Secre- 
tary Hepburn, Treasurer Lewis, and Professors Bushey, Dow, 
Gilbert, Hale, Hill, Hughes, Ingraham, Jamison, Kinneman, 
Langley, Martin, Mitchell, Osterud, Patton, Sabin-Smith, Stone- 
quist, Swartley, Torrey, Vance, Ward, Weiss, and Workman. 
Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, and Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman of 
Committee O on Organization and Policy, were present by invita- 
tion. 


I. Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Resolution of the Board of Higher Education of New York City. 
The General Secretary requested Council consideration of the 
following resolution passed by the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City on March 17, 1941: 


RESOLVED, that it is the purpose of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion not to retain as members of the collegiate staff members of any 
Communist, Fascist, or Nazi group or society or to retain any 
individual who, or member of” any group which, advocates, ad- 
vises, teaches, or practices subversive doctrines or activities. 


This action of the Board of Higher Education of New York City 
and its implications were discussed at great length. In the course 
of this discussion, the General Secretary and Professor Ingraham 
presented some correspondence in reference to the tenure situa- 
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tion in the colleges of the City of New York growing out of the 
Rapp-Coudert Legislative Committee’s investigation. Profes- 
sor Ingraham presented a letter from Mr. Ordway Tead, President 
of the Board of Higher Education of New York City, dated April 
17, which gave assurance that in the consideration of the cases of 
the several teachers who had recently been suspended, the Board 
did not contemplate any disregard of due process. The consensus 
was that while Mr. Tead’s statements were reassuring, the March 
17 resolution per se was inimical to academic freedom and to the 
civil liberties of teachers. During the discussion, the opinion was 
expressed that the Board of Higher Education of New York City 
should be requested to modify this resolution so that its terms 
would be in keeping with the actual practice of the Board, as 
indicated in Mr. Tead’s letter to Professor Ingraham. It was 
pointed out that the terms of the March 17 resolution were so broad 
that teachers who have no sympathy whatever with Communist, 
Fascist, or Nazi ideals might be subject to dismissal because of 
membership in a group which may be characterized as Commu- 
nist, Fascist, or Nazi and also that the terminology “subversive 
doctrines or activities” is so vague that, without specific definition, 
it constitutes an ever-present threat to academic freedom and free- 
dom of speech. In this connection, cases were cited in which 
charges of Communism and of subversive activities were loosely 
made against persons whose loyalty to this country, to its govern- 
ment and to its ideals could not be fairly questioned. 

Following this discussion, at the first session on April 18, a special 
committee of the Council was appointed under the chairmanship 
of Professor Ingraham to consider the issues involved in the 
March 17 resolution of the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City, with instructions to bring in recommendations the 
following day. 

On April 19 Professor Ingraham reported to the Council that the 
special committee recommended the following action: 


The Council recommends that the General Secretary of the 
Association express to the Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City its concern over the resolution of 
March 17, 1941, of that Board and that the General Secretary, 
with the assistance of the other members of Committee A on 


| 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure, make an effort in such manner 
as is felt to be most effective to secure the rescinding or the modifi- 
cation of that resolution. 


In presenting this recommendation, Professor Ingraham, speaking 
for the committee, read an informal statement in which the fol- 
lowing points were stressed: 


(1) It is not the function of the Council or of the Association 
to pass judgment on the doctrines held by any group. The ado 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation would not mean that the 
Council is supporting the groups named in the March 17 resolution 
of the Board of Higher Education of New York City. Doubt- 
less the doctrines of these several groups are disapproved by 
most members of the Council and of the Association. 

(2) It is important that no board of higher education curtail 
the lawful right of political activity by members of teaching staffs. 
At a time a emotions run high, it is particularly important to 
protect freedom of expression and action within legal limits. 

(3) It is recognized that the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City should obey the laws of the government. It is 
further recognized that in time of national emergencies laws may 
properly be passed which may seem more far reaching in some re- 
spects than would be proper during normal times. Before such 
laws are passed, however, it should be clear that they are necessary. 
It is not the function of governing boards of educational institu- 
tions, however, to set up special regulations affecting civil liberties. 

(4) It is recognized that the groups named in the March 17 
resolution may contain more members who act in a manner “un- 
becoming a teacher” than do cther groups. Any group which 
has an undue proportion of members who may give cause for dis- 
missal may justly be affected in proportion through the disciplin- 
ary action taken against its individual members. That fact, how- 
ever, does not justify the prosecution of members because of lawful 
affiliation with these groups or because of acceptance of their doc- 
trines. 

(5) The Council is happy that the Board of Higher Education 
of New York City intends to safeguard scrupulously its action by 
observing procedural due process in the trial of the teachers sus- 
pended. It must be pointed out, however, that procedural due 
process is no protection against the curtailment of academic free- 
dom if persons may be dismissed on proven charges which are not 
just causes for dismissal. Even if a board of higher education 
prosecutes only on charges which are proper causes for dismissal, 
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the existence of regulations to the contrary may intimidate those 
who would otherwise feel greater freedom in their political activity. 
(6) The Council of the Association is particularly concerned 
with the effect of the March 17 resolution by the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City: (a) because of the importance and 
rominence of the educational institutions concerned, and (b) 
see previous liberal actions of the Board that have been favor- 
ably and widely publicized will make the action of March 17 more 
dangerous than would be the case if it came from a governing 
board whose record indicated that it was careless of the rights of a 
teacher as a citizen. 


It was voted to adopt the recommendations of the committee.! 

1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
The General Secretary presented for consideration the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure formulated 
at a series of joint conferences of representatives of the American 
Association of University Professors and of the Association of 
American Colleges and agreed upon at a joint conference on 
November 8, 1940. In the course of the discussion, Professor 
Hughes said that she felt that the statement of principles did not 
take into account some of the special problems of the small col- 


1On April 21, 1941, the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York 
passed the following resolution: 


Wuenreas, the Board of Higher Education has heretofore expressed its purpose 
not to retain as members of the collegiate staffs members of any Communist, 
Fascist or Nazi group or society, or to retain any individual who, or member of 
any group which, advocates, advises, teaches or practices subversive doctrines or 
activities; and 

Wuereas, the Board deems it in the public interest to clarify the basis of its 
intended action in the case of any individual who, or member of any group which, 
advocates, advises, teaches or practices subversive doctrines or activities, now, 
therefore, be it 

Reso.tvep, that the Board considers it sufficient cause for dismissal of a staff 
member if he or she is proved (1) to have advocated, advised or taught the doc- 
trine that the Government of the United States or of any state or any political sub- 
division thereof should be overthrown or overturned by force, violence or any un- 
lawful means or to be a member of any society or group of persons teaching or advocat- 
ing such doctrine within the provisions of Section 12-a of the Civil Service Law; 
(2) to have engaged or participated in activities disruptive of the educational sys- 
tem, or to have accepted the obligations, standards or discipline of any group which 
requires its members to act in the interests of any foreign national group, or to 
follow any predetermined policy or course of conduct, and further 

Reso.vep, that it is the intention of the Board to adhere to its established 
policy not to discharge any member of its staffs (1) merely because of member- 
ship in a political organization unaccompanied by any of the activities or elements 
referred to in the resolution above or (2) merely because of any differences of 
opinion on political, economic or social matters. 
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lege in reference to faculty personnel. She gave as her opinion 
that in a small college it is désirable to have a “relatively high 
faculty turnover.” Professor Jamison concurred in this view, and 
stated that the same was true of colleges in a university. Professor 
Hughes also stated that in her opinion the probationary periods 
indicated in the 1940 statement were too short, particularly those 
for teachers called from other institutions. The consensus of the 
group was that there was nothing about the organization and the 
problems of small institutions which called for special rules govern- 
ing academic freedom and tenure and that the probationary peri- 
ods indicated in the statement were of reasonable length. Several 
members of the Council gave as their opinion that the probationary 
periods indicated in the statement were too long, particularly in 
reference to experienced teachers called from other institutions. 
It was the sense of the meeting that the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples should be endorsed by the next Annual Meeting of the 
Association. 

Understanding Relationships Between Governing Boards of Educa- 
tional Institutions and Their Faculties. Professor Osterud re- 
quested suggestions of ways and means to bring about an under- 
standing relationship between governing boards of educational 
institutions and their faculties. In the discussion of this subject, 
it was pointed out that at most colleges and universities today the 
president is the only link between members of the faculty as such 
and members of the board of trustees and that, if faculty-trustee 
relations in a given institution are not on an understanding basis, 
it is probably due to the inability or the failure of the president to 
represent accurately faculty viewpoints to the trustees and trustee 
viewpoints to the faculty. It was suggested that chapters through 
regular faculty channels take the initiative in bringing faculty opin- 
ion to the attention of the trustees and seek to have created some 
established agency for that purpose, such as a faculty-trustee 
committee for the consideration of matters of mutual] concern. 
It was also suggested that faculty representation as such on boards 
of trustees would be helpful. In the discussion, it was stated 
that experience at some colleges and universities indicated that 
trustees would welcome direct contact with the faculty and infor- 
mation concerning the réle of the faculty in an educational in- 
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stitution. In this connection, the desirability of chapters taking 
advantage of the special Bu//etin subscription rate of 50 cents a 
year for college and university administrative officers and trustees 
was urged. The desirability of chapters and faculty groups ar- 
ranging for joint meetings with the trustees and inviting trustees 
to address chapter and faculty groups was also suggested. 


II. Professional and Educational Problems 


The Abstracting of Social Science Books by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Professor Kinneman spoke of the work of 
a special committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
which had been appointed to abstract social science books. He in- 
troduced the following resolution for possible Council action: 


The National Council of the American Association of University 
Professors in its regular session takes cognizance of the digesting of 
social science books which has been done by a committee em- 
ployed by the National Association of Manufacturers. Being 
aware of the large amount of publicity which has been given to 
this work in the professional magazines and in the newspapers, and 
recognizing the apparent sincerity with which the committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers has acted, we are not un- 
mindful that the work done by the committee may set a dangerous 
precedent for other organizations to review textbooks to the detri- 
ment of authors, publishers, and academic freedom in general. 
We base our position on the well-established precept that any book 
may be judged unacceptable by an intentional lifting of short para- 
graphs and sentences from their contexts. Realizing that the 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers urges 
readers of its abstracts to read the books in their entirety before 
they pass final judgment, we know that laymen do not have the 
time to do this, nor, in many instances, if they did so, are they able 
to formulate a judgment of merit. The result of this unfortunate 
work will merely set a precedent for other organizations, less repre- 
sentative than the National Association of Manufacturers, to 
present their lists of disapproved books. Furthermore, because 
of their brevity and incompleteness, unless intelligent scrutiny is 
given to the current abstracts, they can only result in serving the 
dangerous purpose which we contend might lie in subsequent ab- 
stracting. 

The National Council of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, therefore, views this work with disapproval. 


Zz 
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Professor Ward suggested that, since this subject had previously 
been referred to Committee B on Freedom of Speech, Professor 
Kinneman’s resolution be brought to the attention of that Commit- 
tee. 

It was voted to refer Professor Kinneman’s suggested resolution 
to Committee B. 

Report on Activity of National Committee on Education and De- 
fense. The General Secretary and the Associate Secretary re- 
ported in detail on the activity of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense. In the discussion of their reports, the 
matter of draft deferment for certain classes of students was con- 
sidered. 

Effect of Defense Emergency on Teaching Profession. Professor 
Gilbert spoke on the effect of the defense emergency on the teach- 
ing profession, particularly as regards higher education. He stated 
that he was of the opinion that the Association should do some- 
thing “‘to emphasize the economic aspect of the emergency on the 
profession later.” In the discussion which followed Professor 
Gilbert’s remarks, it was pointed out that the National Committee 
on Education and Defense, representing as it does a large number 
of educational organizations and institutions, among them the 
American Association of University Professors, was studying all 
aspects of national defense and was giving publicity to its work 
and findings through various educational channels. 

Problems Incident to Retirement. Professor Torrey presented 
for consideration some of the problems incident to the retirement 
of college and university teachers. He emphasized particularly 
the psychological problems in connection with retirement. He 
urged that the Association seek to help teachers approaching re- 
tirement by formulating a statement of principles concerning the 
facilities which retired teachers should have for continued re- 
search in their institutions. The General Secretary reported that 
a number of complaints brought to the attention of the Association 
during recent years came from professors who had been retired 
on short notice without any financial provision having been made 
for their retiremer.t. He also commented on various rules govern- 
ing retirement and spoke particularly of the practice at some in- 
stitutions of retiring teachers at an age optional with the adminis- 
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tration rather than at the age at which retirement is mandatory. 
As typical of this arrangement, he cited the case of an institution at 
which retirement is mandatory at the age of 70 and optional with 
the administration at the age of 65 or any time thereafter. He 
pointed out that the effect of this practice is to make teachers ap- 
proaching the age of possible retirement timid and oversensitive 
to the views of administrative officers at a time when, because of 
their experience, it is particularly desirable that they should feel 
free to express themselves fearlessly. There was a lengthy discus- 
sion concerning the maximum age for retirement in which it was 
observed that apparently there is a growing tendency to lower 
the age of retirement and that this is in large part due to budgetary 
considerations. The General Secretary proposed that the Council 
of the Association authorize the issuance of an invitation to the 
Association of American Colleges for a joint conference to con- 
sider the whole subject of retirement, a conference similar in 
character to the joint conference of representatives of these two 
Associations on academic freedom and tenure. 

Upon motion of Professor Hill, it was voted that the Association 
of American Colleges be invited to appoint representatives to meet 
with representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors to study and consider the matter of retirement. 

Leaves of Absence for Defense Work. Professor Ingraham 
brought to the attention of the Council a statement of policy of 
the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin authorizing 
leaves of absence for members of the faculty engaged in defense work. 

The Hatch Act. There was a brief discussion of the Hatch Act, 
during which the General Secretary and the Associate Secretary 
urged all members who were interested in having teachers and in- 
vestigators declared exempt from the provisions of this legislation 
to communicate their views to their respective Senators and 
Congressmen. 


III. Association Problems, Policies, and Procedures 


Potential Resources of the Association in the Chapters. Professor 
Dow spoke of the need of vitalizing the chapters of the Association. 
In the course of her remarks, she gave as her opinion that the rank 
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and file of the members of the Association do not understand either 
its nature or its purposes, hence do not feel its worth and that they 
can be “educated” only through the work of chapters. She 
urged: 


(1) That each issue of the Bulletin during the next year carry 
an article concerning the organization, the purposes, and the 
privileges of chapters; 

(2) That there be a specific announcement that the Association 
does pay some of the expenses of speakers to regional meetings; and 

(3) That there be appointed a specially designated officer for 
the specific task of vitalizing chapters. 


Professor Vance concurred in Professor Dow’s views and urged 
that the central office of the Association “guide and stimulate chap- 
ters.” He suggested the desirability of a “visitation program” 
whereby each chapter could be visited by an authorized representa- 
tive of the Association each year. 

Professor Dow sought advice concerning the power of chapters 
to pass resolutions, and cited a resolution concerning academic 
freedom and tenure that had been passed by the University of 
Missouri chapter. In the discussion of the advisability of chap- 
ters passing resolutions on matters of policy not previously 
formulated by the Council or the Annual Meeting, it was the con- 
sensus of the group, and in accord with previous Council action, 
that chapter resolutions should be addressed to the Council. Con- 
cerning the particular resolution passed by the University of Mis- 
souri chapter, it was the sense of the meeting that, since it was in 
harmony with the 1940 Statement of Principles, the resolution 
was entirely proper. It was suggested, however, that it would 
have been more appropriate if the chapter at the University of 
Missouri had framed a resolution endorsing the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Concerning chapter programs and chapter activities, the Gen- 
eral Secretary spoke as follows: 


Except for the few limitations indicated in the Constitution 
and the By-Laws of the Association (Article XI, By-Law 4), 
chapters have a free choice of subjects for their program and may 
take such action in reference to these subjects as they may deem 


— 
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appropriate. The national officers of the Association have never 
attempted to determine in detail the activity of the chapters. 
To do so would, I believe, constitute a degree of supervision and 
standardization undesirable in a professional association such as 
ours. Chapters, however, are not without guidance in the matter 
of the formulation of programs. Through the pages of the Bu/le- 
tin, the membership of the Association is informed currently of the 
activities of the Association—chapters, regional groups, commit- 
tees, the Council, and the Annual Meeting. This information 
should be of definite suggestive value to chapter officers and 
chapter committees in planning programs. The subjects con- 
sidered by the Council and by the Annual! Meeting are particu- 
larly appropriate for chapter consideration. In almost every issue 
of the Bulletin there are also articles on subjects which chapters 
may appropriately discuss. Frequently these articles present 
controversial issues which add to their interest. Finally, there 
are the current problems of the profession and of higher educa- 
tion in general which should receive consideration in chapter and 
regional meetings. On the basis of my correspondence with 
many chapter officers and many members of the profession, I am 
convinced that the nature and the number of these professional 
and institutional problems are such that no chapter need be with- 
out interesting and constructive programs. 


Proposal to Create Position of Field Secretary. Professor Patton 
proposed that the Association create a new office, that of Field 
Secretary, “with headquarters in Chicago, the Field Secretary to 
devote his full time to the work of organizing and visiting chapters 
and arranging regional programs.” He indicated that he thought 
such a position could be filled by teachers on leaves of absence. 
In the discussion of this proposal, it was pointed out that short- 
term appointments to the position of Field Secretary would prob- 
ably not be desirable in that it would take some time for such a 
secretary to become familiar with the work of the Association 
before he became useful and that the rotation in this office which 
had been suggested did not, therefore, seem desirable. It was 
also stated that it would be difficult to find a competent person 
who would accept this kind of position which would involve almost 
continuous traveling. It was also pointed out that the cost in- 
volved—the salary of the Field Secretary, office rent for separate 
headquarters, secretarial assistance, and transportation—would 
probably be prohibitive at this time. The sense of the meeting 
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was that the proposed plan was impractical and of doubtful 
desirability. 

On motion of Professor Kinneman, it was voted to consider 
Professor Patton’s proposal further at the next meeting of the 
Council. 

Chapter Finances. A request from the Smith College chapter 
of the Association that the Council consider reestablishing a sys- 
tem of chapter rebates was presented by the General Secretary. 
In the brief discussion of this request, the General Secretary 
reviewed the history of chapter rebates and previous Council and 
Annual Meeting actions in reference to them.! 

On motion of Professor Torrey, it was voted not to reestablish a 
system of chapter rebates. 

Qualifications and Obligations of Chapter Officers. Secretaries 
Himstead and Hepburn spoke in reference to the qualifications 
and obligations of chapter officers. Their remarks may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Chapter officers should be reasonably mature, competent mem- 
bers oF the profession. They should have common sense, tact, 
courage and real insight into the academic process. They should 
possess the ability to discuss objectively with administrative 
officers professional and we econ Ds matters; that is, in terms of 
principles rather than in terms of personalities. Chapter officers 
te understand the nature and the purposes of the Association 
and be conversant with its history, its current work, and its pro- 
cedures. They should be in accord with the philosophy of the 
Association, particularly as regards faculty-administration rela- 
tions, professional ethics, and academic freedom and tenure. 


Obligations of Council Members. Secretaries Himstead and 
Hepburn spoke of the obligations of Council members, indicating 
that what they had said concerning the obligations of chapter 
officers applied also to members of the Council. In addition, 
they stressed the importance of Council members attending Coun- 
cil meetings. They gave as their opinion that no one should ac- 
cept nomination for a place on the Council unless he intends, if 
elected to that position, to participate faithfully in the work of the 


1 February, 1939 Bulletin, p. 15. 
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Council at least to the extent of attending as many of its meetings 
as possible. They called attention to the following statement from 
a previous Council Record: 


(1) The Council of the Association is primarily a policy deter- 
mining body. To perform their functions with the desired degree 
of insight, members of the Council should familiarize themselves 
with the Association’s history and traditions. This suggestion 
does not imply that the Association’s policies and soa are 
permanently fixed or that new ideas are not welcome. It does 
imply, however, that any changes in policies or philosophy should 
be made with a full awareness of the facts of the Association’s 
origin and history. 

(2) Council members are expected to represent the Association 
in contacts with members and chapters and faculty groups in 
their vicinities and to act as speakers at chapter and regional 
meetings. Such activities are of great value in that they make 
possible the dissemination of accurate information about the As- 
sociation and also enable the Council to ascertain the wishes of 
the membership and the nature of professional problems with 
which the Association should be concerned. In this work, Coun- 
cil members should at all times cooperate with the members of 
Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters. 

(3) Although nominated from electoral districts, Council 
members are not district representatives in any local or restricted 
sense. They are elected by all the delegates and Active members 
present at Annual Meetings to represent the profession and should, 
therefore, concern themselves with the problems of the whole of 
the profession. 

(S Not infrequently Council members are called upon to serve 
on the Association’s several national committees, notably among 
them Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, for which 
service their experience on the Council should be valuable. 


In the discussion which followed, Professor Torrey stated that he 
felt that when a member accepts election to the Council he must 
forego some other things in his professional field. Professor 
Vance suggested that the remarks of Secretaries Himstead and 
Hepburn be summarized and published in the Bulletin. 

Suggested Changes in Qualifications for Association Membership. 
Professor Cook, as Chairman of Committee O on Organization and 
Policy, sought an informal expression of opinion on several 
suggested changes in the qualifications for membership in the 
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Association then under consideration by the Committee. The 
following is a statement of the suggested changes, with an indica- 
tion of Council action in each case: 


(1) That all Active Members of the Association who become 
administrative deans or directors (administrative in the sense 
that they have power over appointments, promotions, and dis- 
missals of staff members) be transferred to Associate membership 
even though half their work continues to be teaching or research. 
This proposal includes directors of college and university libraries 
who at present, pursuant to Council ruling, are eligible for elec- 
tion to Active membership if they have been given faculty status 
by the administration of the institution with which they are con- 
nected. This proposal would not include chairmen of depart- 
ments. 


The Council indicated a preference for the continuance of the 
present regulation which permits Active Members who assume 
administrative positions to continue as Active Members if half 
their work continues to be teaching or research. 


(2) That all college and university administrative officers 
(presidents, deans, and directors) be eligible for election to Asso- 
ciate membership. (At present Associate membership is not 
elective. It is open only to Active or Junior Members whose work 
becomes primarily administrative.) 


The Council indicated that it did not favor making presidents, 
deans, and directors eligible for election to Associate membership. 


(3) That deans of men and women whose work is not adminis- 
trative in the sense that it involves power over the appointment, 
promotion, and dismissal of staff members be eligible for Active 
membership; that is, eligible to continue as Active Members or 
elegible for election to Active membership after becoming deans. 


The Council indicated that it did not favor the proposal. 


(4) That individuals other than administrative officers not 
now eligible for election to Active membership may, with the 
approval of the Council, be elected to Associate membership be- 
cause of their interest in higher education. 
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The Council did not favor the proposal. 


(5) That individuals not in institutional connection but who 
were once eligible for Active membership in the Association be 
eligible for election to Active membership. 


The Council did not approve the proposal. 

A Proposal That Officers of the Association and Members of the 
Council Be Elected by a Proportional Vote. Professor Cook, as 
Chaiiman of Committee O on Organization and Policy, sought an 
expression of opinion on a proposal that officers of the Association 
and members of the Council be elected by a proportional vote by 
chapters at the Annual Meeting, provided that a vote be given to 
Active Members in attendance at the Annual Meeting from institu- 
tions where there are no chapters. 

The majority of the Council favored this proposal, provided 
chapters not represented at the Annual Meeting be given an 
opportunity to register their votes by some kind of mail ballot. 


IV. Committees 


Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government. Professor Ward, Chairman of Commit- 
tee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and Univer- 
sity Government, gave a brief report on the work of the Commit- 
tee. 

Executive Committee of the Council. The following were elected 
to membership on the Executive Committee of the Council: Pro- 
fessors Ingraham, Hill, Langley, Hughes, Nichols, Bushey, and 
Ward. 

Nominating Committee. The following were elected members 
of the 1941 Nominating Committee: Professors Quincy Wright 
(Political Science), University of Chicago, Chairman; Walter 
Cady (Physics), Wesleyan University; George Boas (Philosophy), 
The Johns Hopkins University; Louise Pound (English), Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; and R. G. Gustavson (Chemistry), University of 
Colorado. 


= 
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V. Financial 


Treasurer’s Report. Professor Lewis presented the Treasurer’s 
Report for the first three months of 1941. The report was ap- 
proved. 

Budgetary Change. The General Secretary requested an ap- 
propriation of an amount estimated at approximately $300 to 
cover the cost of filing cases for the Association’s membership 
records. The Council authorized an expenditure of an amount 
estimated at approximately $300 for the purpose indicated. 


VI. Miscellaneous 


The Associate Secretaryship. The General Secretary reported 
that Professor William M. Hepburn, who had served as Associate 
Secretary since August 15, 1940, had indicated that it was his wish 
and intention to return to his position as professor of law at the 
University of Alabama, from which position he was then on leave 
of absence. The General Secretary stated that Professor Hep- 
burn’s decision not to continue as Associate Secretary had been 
received with deep regret. The Council voted its appreciation of 
Professor Hepburn’s service as Associate Secretary. 

President Deibler, speaking for the Executive Committee of the 
Council, presented a recommendation that the Council authorize 
the General Secretary to select for the approval of the Council a 
person to succeed Professor Hepburn as Associate Secretary at an 
annual salary not to exceed $5000 with the understanding that if a 
qualified person could not be found within the salary maximum 
indicated the person selected and the salary were to be referred 
to the Council for approval. It was voted that this recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee be adopted." 

The General Secretaryship. President Deibler presented a 
recommendation from the Executive Committee that the annual 
salary of the General Secretary be raised $500, effective July 1, 
1941, that long range plans as regards the salary of the General 
Secretary should be made in the near future, and that before the 
next meeting of the Council the possibility of arranging for a re- 


1 Pursuant to this action, Thomas Fitzgerald Green, Jr., was appointed Associ- 
ate Secretary at an annual salary of $5000 (see October, 1941 Bulletin, p. 427). 
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tirement annuity for the General Secretary on a contributory basis 
be explored. 

It was voted to adopt these recommendations of the Executive 
Committee concerning the General Secretaryship. 

Date and Place of Annual Meeting. It was voted that the 1941 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors be held in Chicago, Illinois, on Saturday and Sunday, 
December 27 and 28, in connection with the annual meetings of the 
American Historical Association and the Association of American 
Law Schools. 

Racpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to membership 
is by the Committee on Admission of Members following nomination 
by one Active Member of the Association who need not be on the 
faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election cannot 
take place until thirty days after the nomination is published in 
the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of information, and 
other information concerning the Association may be procured by 
writing to the General Secretary, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


(a) Active. To become an Active Member, it is necessary to 
hold a position of teaching or research with the rank of instructor 
or higher in an eligible institution and be devoting at least half 
time to teaching or research. Annual dues are $4.00, including 
subscription to the Bulletin. 

(b) Funior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluaing subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate Members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their 
work cs become primarily administrative, are transferred to the 
Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual dues are 
$3.00, including subscription to the Bu/letin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus members pay no dues but may if they desire receive the 
Bulletin, at $1.00 a year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active, Junior, and Associate 
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Members for Life membership, the amount to be determined in 
each case on an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription 
to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 304 nominations for Active membership and 8 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admission of Members if received within thirty 
days after this publication. The Council of the Association has 
ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is 
to bring to the attention of the Committee any question concern- 
ing the technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W.O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Arizona State Teachers College (Flagstaff), Mildred S. Kiefer, Phil C. Lange, 
Maurice Moulder, Herman R. Singer, John Soares; Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Peter S. Barno, Ruth Baur, Erwin B. Cochran, Edward L. Finnigan, R. Murray 
Havens, Ernest Knautz, William D. Pendell, John F. Reed, John R. Sinnema, 
Bertha L. Stiefel, Ray Watts, Myron F. Wicke, Lowell C. Yoder; Bates Col- 
lege, Anders M. Myhrman; Baylor University, Laura F. Callan, Lucille 
Douglass, E. M. Shirley; Billings Polytechnic Institute, Charles L. Buck, 
Alphin T. Gould, Earl W. Jones, Richard Satorius; Boston University, Abra- 
nam Krasker, Donald B. Leiffer; Bowling Green State University, Paul F. 
Leedy; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Wilbur W. Grimm, Anite Kambly, 
Frank W. Kent; University of California (Los Angeles), Leroy W. Allen, 
Grace M. Fernald, Perina Piziali; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Edward 
Fiess; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Karen C. Carlson, Hanna E. Krueger; 
Case School of Applied Science, Irene Levis; Catholic University of America, 
Henry J. Bruehl, Anthony J. DeVito, Thomas G. Foran, James C. La Driére, 
Laurence A. Leavey, Francis E. Litz; Central YMCA College, Orme W. 
Phelps; University of Cincinnati, Victor Coles, William D. Stratford, Hope D. 
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Warner; The City College (New York), Phillip Monypenny; Cornell College, 
Jess Wagus; De Paul University, F. Richard Schnettler, Lawrence A. Wallace; 
DePauw University, D. Keith Andrews, Joseph R. Clair, Bernard Dulsey, 
Joseph C. Heston, Blanche D. Lembke, John Masten; Duke University, 
Katherine R. Jeffers, Henry S. Leonard; University of Florida, A. P. Black, 
Gwynne H. Daggett, John W. Dietz, Richard A. Edwards, Roland B. Eutsler, 
Elmer E. Frahm, Edwin S. Frash, Lewis F. Haines, Paul L. Hanna, John B. 
McFerrin, John V. McQuitty, Henry J. Miles, Earl P. Powers, Manuel Turner, 
John V. Watkins, George F. Weber, Stanley E. Wimberly; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Richard D. Altick, James M. Darlington, Herbert R. 
Herington, Frederic S. Klein; Grinnell College, George D. Lovell; Hobart 
College, Robert E. Consler, Seymour B. Dunn; Hofstra College, George H. 
Burnham, John T. Hack; Hood College, Miriam R. Apple; Idaho State 
Normal School (Lewiston), Thomas R. Croson; Illinois Normal University 
(Southern), Gladys Babcock, Jacqueline C. Eckert, Ota Thomas, George G. 
Thompson; [Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Seth A. Fessenden; 
Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), Durward L. Eaton; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Helen Ederle, Margaret Pankaskie, Stanislaus F. Trybul- 
ski; Iowa State College, Mary J. Bowman, John B. McClelland, T. Wesley 
Stearns; State University of Iowa, Rufus D. S. Putney, Wendell R. Smith; 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Benjamin F. Barnes; Kansas State Col- 
lege, James S. Allen; Kent State University, James Heath, Ada V. Hyatt, 
Charles F. Kirk; Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Kerney M. 
Adams, Mary E. Barnhill, Roy B. Clark, Meredith J. Cox, Fred Giles, Cyril 
Hager, Thomas C. Herndon, John R. Kinzer, W. J. Moore; Keuka College, 
Carl Bode; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, George B. Claycomb, Edith 
G. Dupré, Howard C. Eshelman, Herbert A. Hamilton, Z. L. Loflin, Hosea 
Phillips, William J. Phillips, James W. Sanders, L. Edwin Smith; Louisiana 
State University, Harry A. Davis, Jefferson B. Fordham, Hugh C. Ilgenfritz, 
Robert M. Melampy, Bjarne Pearson, Louise S. Perry, Samuel A. Romano, 
Alton P. Thomason; University of Louisville, Edward W. Reed; MacMurray 
College for Women, Delwin M. Shaw, Mable R. Walter; University of Maine, 
Paul Fischer, A. Douglas Glanville, Stanley B. Williams; Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Cecil J. Haggerty, Daniel E. Woods; University 
of Maryland, Lincoln Clark, Gesualdo Costanzo, Donald C. Hennick, Arnold 
E. Joyal, John W. Macmillan; Massachusetts State College, William G. 
Colby; Miami University, George L. Rider; Michigan State Normal College, 
Myrin T. Sturgeon; University of Michigan, Wassily Besekirsky, Hanns 
Pick; Mills College, Eleanor S. Boone, John W. Evans, William M. Ingram, 
Helene Mayer, Richard Wistar; University of Minnesota, Samuel M. Strong; 
Mississippi State College for Women, Donald J. Rulfs; University of Ne- 
braska, Hazel Davis, David Fellman, Hazel G. Kinscella; University of 
Newark, Edward Fuhlbruegge, William J. von Minden; New Mexico High- 
lands University, Vernon V. Payne; New York Medical College, L. Corsan 
Reid, Francis D. Speer; New York State Normal School (New Paltz), Charles 
E. Huntington; Northwestern University, George C. S. Benson, John C. M. 
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Brentano; Oberlin College, Edward Capps, Jr., Charles J. Meek; Occi- 
dental College, Kurt B. von Weisslingen; University of Oklahoma, Jeannette 
Alessandri, William O. Baxter, William B. Bizzell, Roger D. Corsaw, E. 
Thayer Curry, Charles Elson, John J. Heimerich, Lara G. Hoggard, Rupel J. 
Jones, Howard W. Larsh, Herman W. Larson, Leena J. McArthur, John F. 
O’Neil, Henry S. Robinson, Winston O. Smith, H. Lloyd Stow, Wendell R. 
Tomberlin; Pennsylvania College for Women, Irma Ayers, Marion Laskey, 
Kennett W. Yeager; Pennsylvania State College, William H. Gray, Philip 
Klein; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California), Lethal G. Kiesling, 
E. Clayton McCarty; University of Pennsylvania, Cornell M. Dowlin, Ernst 
Jockers, Blake E. Nicholson, Paul J. Storm; Pomona College, Philip A. Munz; 
Purdue University, Charles Allen, Robert A. Hume, Julian K. Knipp, Donovan 
Pratt; Queens College (North Carolina), Sarah M. Nooe; Rockford College, 
Esther L. Swenson; Rollins College, Walter Charmbury, Christopher 
O. Honaas; Russell Sage College, Anne M. Campbell, Robert O. Fink, Elsie 
M. Frost, Edward C. Horn, Edna M. Mitchell, Robert S. Thomson, Alice 
Zimmerman; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Mary Clift, Emile J. Goossens; 
Seton Hall College, James A. O’Connell; Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Millard K. Bushong, Mary J. Scanlon; Smith College, Dorcas Brigham; Stan- 
ford University, Leland T. Chapin; Stephens College, Philip N. Powers; 
Stowe Teachers College, L. Simington Curtis; Susquehanna University, 
Arthur H. Wilson; Syracuse University, Norma Bentley, John G. Broughton, 
Rowland P. Graeber, Kingmen Grover, Victor A. Lowe, Douglas F. Parry, 
Stephen R. Peck, Winthrop H. Rice, Kirk Ridge, Richard R. Snook, Dan 
Stanislawski, Frank R. Thompson, Leon Verrees, Walter L. Wakefield; 
Talladega College, Berthold C. Friedl; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, John P. Oliver; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Robert D. 
Rhode; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Mary G. Buchanan, H. M. 
Greene, W. Curtis Nunn, Allie C. Parr, Hope Wilder; University of Texas, 
Byron M. Hendrix; Tufts College, John Holmes; Utah State Agricultural 
College, John D. Brite, Ralph L. Calvert, John M. Hadley, Roger E. Harring- 
ton, Ira N. Hayward, Joseph R. Jenson, George A. Meyer, Floyd T. Morgan, 
L. Mark Neuberger, LuDean Rogers, Robert S. Snell, Walter Welti; Univer- 
sity of Utah, Herbert M. Schiller; Vassar College, Robert C. Schnitzer; Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes, Roscoe C. Howard; Virginia State Teachers 
College (Farmville), Katharine Tupper; University of Virginia, Peters Rushton; 
Washington College, Albert P. Kline; Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, William L. Alderson, Wytze Gorter, Russell W. Lembke, Lawrence H. 
Moe, Elwyn H. Odell; Washington and Jefferson College, Leslie A. Foust, 
William B. Hoel, William E. Vanderbilt; Washington and Lee University, 
William M. Hinton; Wayne University, Lee H. Endsley; Westminster College 
(Pennsylvania), G. W. H. Powell; Wheaton College, Carolyn M. Clewes, 
Frank W. Ramseyer, Jr.; Whitman College, Procope S. Costas, Thomas 
Howells, Irving B. Kravis, Arthur G. Rempel, Norman E. Richardson, Jr., 
Walter L. Riley, Frederic F. Santler, Irwin D. Stewart, John A. Wolfard, Car- 
roll L. Zimmerman; Winthrop College, Eugene Link; University of Wisconsin, 
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Chester V. Easum, H. Scudder Mekeel; University of Wyoming, Arthur R. 
Himbert, Henry Huizinga, Marshall E. Jones, M. Clare Mundell; Yankton 
College, Frances A. Dunham, Russell M. Eidsmoe, Wolfgang Liepe, Clara 
Swain. 


Junior 


Cornell College, Roger H. Decker; Indiana State Teachers College, Ruth L. 
Butts, Marian A. Kittle; University of Minnesota, George W. Burns; Reed 
College, Elizabeth Wahl; Syracuse University, Elizabeth Cole. Not in Ac- 
credited Institutional Connection, Joseph H. Buckles (M.A., University of 
Oklahoma), Portales, N. Mex.; Joseph W. Porter (M.A., University of Penn- 
sylvania), Bluefield, W. Va. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 131 Active and 11 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Rena N. Cable, Albert F. Cummings, Eldora Flint, 
Darrell L. Reedy, Genevieve Rider, Lucy Self, Mildred Swift; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Joseph E. Roop; Alabama State Teachers College (Troy), 
Emmett Kilpatrick; Arizona State Teachers College( Flagstaff), Agnes M. Allen, 
Hartwig O. Bjerg, Frank Brickey, Wilmyth Case, Bess Chappell, Chester 
F. Deaver, Vena Ewing, Charles E. Hablutzel, Mary A. Hill, Klonda Lynn, 
John C. McGregor, Lora Maxwell, Francis C. Osborn, Andrew C. Peterson, 
George Portnoff, William W. Tinsley; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Clara 
Krefting, Marvin Mundel; Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Emil Lengyel; 
Bryn Mawr College, Fritz Karsen; Bucknell University, Ernst W. Meyer; 
University of California (Los Angeles), Benjamin M. Anderson, Laura F. 
Andreson, Margaret S. Carhart, Annita Delano, Paul A. Dodd, Majl Ewing, 
Paul Frampton, T. E. Helt, C. B. Hollingsworth, Vernon D. Keeler, Charles 
L. Mowat, William T. Puckett, Anne C. B. McPhail, Robert E. Rapp, J. E. 
Spencer, Norman A. Watson, Florence A. Wilson; The City College (New 
York), Kurt L. London; University of Colorado, Elizabeth F. Selleck; Colum- 
bia University, Jean Betzner; De Paul University, Joseph J. Urbancek; Duke 
University, Hans Neurath; Elmhurst College, Frederick W. Henssler; Uni- 
versity of Florida, Rembert Patrick; Fordham University (Bronx), William 
J. Leen; Georgia School of Technology, Hubert E. Dennison; Hastings Col- 
lege, David M. Grant; Hofstra College, Albert M. McMaster; Hunter Col- 
lege, Barbara P. Beiswanger, Fredrik L. Gjesdahl, Olive Huber, Ethel M. 
McGary, Ruth Novel, Sofia I. Pietri; Illinois Institute of Technology, W 
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Rudolph Kanne, Allen W. Read; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), 
Madelyn C. Scott; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Donald E. 
Johnson; University of Illinois, Charles Rechenbach; Indiana State Teachers 
College, Joseph A. Gremelspacher; Iowa State College, Charles M. Genaux, 
John A. Nordin; State University of lowa, Howard R. Bowen; University of 
Kansas, Kathryn A. Tissue; Lincoln University, Ina A. Bolton, Armistead S. 
Pride, Robert L. Gill, Meredyth Smith, Sara J. Spencer, Hazel McD. Teabeau; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, George W. Barth, Jess W. Hair, Roy D. 
Murphy, Lise Vige; Louisiana State University, John M. Nason; Loyola 
University (Illinois), David S. Jones, Stewart C. Thomson; Michigan State 
College, Stuart A. Gallacher; Mills College, Marian Van Tuyl Campbell, 
Edith Lindsay; Minnesota State Teachers College (Bemidji), Elsie K. Annis, 
M.E. High, Margaret Kelly, Calvin H. McClintock; Missouri State Teachers 
College (Northwest), Eugene E. Seubert; University of Missouri, Hermann 
Barnstorff, Waldo H. Furgason; Multnomah College, Alfred W. Andrews, 
Nathan A. Bickford, Houston A. Brown, James W. Coombs, Harry N. Lan- 
caster, Lee N. Scheuerman, Emma Jo Stewart, Lelia B. Walsh, Glenn J. Wood- 
ward, Dale B. Worthington; University of Nevada, Austin E. Hutcheson; 
University of New Mexico, Charles E. Hutchinson; New York University, 
Daniel Lerner; University of Newark, Laurence J. Ackerman; Central State 
College (Oklahoma), Roy W. Jones; University of Oklahoma, Harold Leake; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California), Ralph W. McCoy, J. 
Riley Staats; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Irvin Hooper; St. Louis University, 
Harry R. McClain, Paul G. Steinbicker; San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, Nephi W. Cummings, Marion B. Phillips, Walter J. Yeaton; Stephens 
College, Myra J. Hoyle, Robert B. Sutton; University of Texas, Osmond 
P. Breland; Tulane University of Louisiana, Howard P. Johnson; Utah 
State Agricultural College, Lois Holderbaum; University of Utah, Edward I. 
Hashimoto; Virginia State College for Negroes, James A. Bayton; Wesleyan 
University, Frederick W. Sternfeld; Westminster College, Alan B. Davis; 
Wright Junior College, Peter Masiko, Jr. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Bates College, John A. Radcmaker; College of Mount St. Vincent, Eola C. 
Woolley; Reed College, Edward N. Barnhart. 


Junior 


Columbia University, Henry V. Besso; De Paul University, Harold L. 
Dunsky; College of William and Mary (Williamsburg), Paul Gans. Not in 
Accredited Institutional Connection, Albert Burris (M.S., Iowa State College), 
Portales, N. Mex.; Carolyn Haeberlin (M.A., University of Chicago), Porta- 
les, N. Mex.; Anne Healy (M.A., Middlebury College), Summit, N. J.; 
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William J. Jones (M.A., Princeton University), Belmar, N. J.; Willard B. 
Phelps (Ph.D., Ohio State University), Tampa, Fla.; Eunice C. Roberts 
(Ph.D., University of Illinois), Portales, N. Mex.; Donald W. Robinson 
(M.S., University of Pennsylvania), Belmar, N. J.; Donald R. Van Petten 
(Ph.D., Stanford University), Portales, N. Mex. 
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4 432 


Cambridge, Mass., Regional Meet- 
ing, 3 386 

Cameron, Meribeth E., Enroll- 
ment and Ethics, 2 213 

Carmichael, Peter A., reviewer (see 
The Bertrand Russell Case) 

Censured Administrations, 1 47, 2 
251, 3 294, 4 424, 5 532 

Champlin, Carroll D., reviewer 
(see The Curriculum of Modern 
Education, The Curriculum of the 
Common School, and Problems of 
Adult Education) 

Chapter, —Activities, University of 
Alabama, 5 598; Atlanta University, 
1 84; Baylor University, 3 389; 
University of Colorado, 4 429; Cor- 
nell University, 1 84; Hofstra Col- 
lege, 2 248, 3 389; University of Kan- 
sas, 1 85; Marshall College, 3? 389; 
University of Minnesota, 3 390; 
University of New Hampshire, 2 248, 
3 390, 5 598; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 2249; Occidental College, 3 390; 
University of Omaha, 3 390; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 2 249; 
Smith College, 1 86; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 4 
430; Virginia State College (Et- 
trick), 3 390; West Virginia State 
College, 3 391; University of Wyo- 
ming, 3 430; Xavier University, 2 
250; Yankton College, 1 86; — 
Officers, Record of, 1 116 


Cole, Luella, The Background for 
College Teaching (BR), 2 255 

College Plans for Retirement In- 
come, R. B. Robbins (BR), 3 393 

Colorado, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 4 429 

Colwell, William A., Committee A 
Statement, Adelphi College, 4 494 

Committee, —s for 1941, 1 110; 
—Reports, —A, Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chm., 1 
29; —O, Organization and Policy, W. 
W. Cook, Chm., 4 459; —T, Place 
and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government, P. W. 
Ward, Chm., 2 155 

Communications, Inflation in the 
Endowed Colleges, 3 375 

Confession of Faith, A, William 
Jaffé, 5 538 

Conservation of Scholarly Journals, 
5 590 

Constitution, 1 100 

Cook, Walter W., Organization and 
Policy, Report of Committee O, 
—Chm., 4 459 

Cornell University, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 1 84 

Council, —Nominees, 4453, 5616; 
—Record, Spring Meeting, 5 622; 
Winter Meeting, 2 263 

Curriculum, The—of Modern Edu- 
cation, Franklin Bobbitt, and —of the 
Common School, Henry Morrison 
(BR), 2 258 

Culture and the New Anarchy, T. 
H. V. Motter, 3 295 


D 


Des Moines, Iowa, Regional Meet- 
ing, 1 84 

Dewey, john, and H. M. Kallen, 
eds., The Bertrand Russell Case 
(BR), 5 601 


7 


INDEX 1941 


Dowlin, Cornell M., reviewer (see 
The Intent of the Critic) 

Durham, N. C., Regional Meeting, 
3 386 


E 


Eckhardt, C. C., What the Past 
Decade Has Taught Us, 2 232 

Education Abstracts, quoted, 3? 382 

Eligible List, Institutions Removed 
from—, 1 76 

Enrollment and Ethics, 
Cameron, 2 213 

Examination Copies of Textbooks, 
H. R. Warfel, 5 587 

Executive Committee System at 
the University of Illinois, The, Com- 
mittee T Symposium, W. A. Old- 
father, 2 188 

Exemption of Teachers from the 
Hatch Act, The, J. R. Starr, 3 329 


F 


Faculty Participation in the Govern- 
ment of Antioch College, A. D. Hen- 
derson, Committee T Symposium, 2 
178 

Federal Income Tax Returns in 
1941, J. M. Maguire, 1 76 

Fisher, Charles H., Statement by 
Committees A and B, Western 
Washington College of Education, 1 
48 

Free Schools and Social Progress, 
H. W. Holmes, 3 319 

Freedom of Speech during Periods 
of Stress, F. M. Vreeland, 5 542 

Functional Bases of Appraising 
Academic Performance, The, Logan 
Wilson, 4 442 


M. E. 


G 


General Secretary, Annual Report 
of the, R. E. Himstead, 2 238 

Georgia, Political Interference in 
the University System of, 4 466 
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Gift Subscriptions to the Bulletin, 4 
432 

Gilson, Mary B., What’s Past Is 
Prologue (BR), 1 92 

Gorski, Roman S., reviewer (see 
The Administration of College and 
University Endowments) 

Graduate Study and the World We 
Live In, J. G. Wales, 4 433 

“Gravitation,” or Geographical 
Drawing Power, of a College, The, /. 
Q. Stewart, 1 70 

Green, Thomas F., Jr., Associate 
Secretary, 4 427 

Ground Floor of Higher Education, 
The, F. W. Heimberger, 3 322 


H 


Hamlin, Paul M., Legal Education 
in Colonial New York (BR), 1 95 

Harper, J. W. C., Committee A 
Statement, University of Kansas 
City, 4 478 

Hatch Act, The, —and Academic 
Freedom, J. R. Starr, 1 61: —, 
Annual Meeting Resolution, 1 8; 
Concerning the—, 2 244; Exemption 
of Teachers from the—, J. R. Starr, 3 
329 

Heimberger, Frederic W., The 
Ground Floor of Higher Education, 3 
322 

Henderson, A. D., Faculty Par- 
ticipation in the Government of 
Antioch College, Committee T Sym- 
posium, 2 178 

Higher Educational Institutions 
and the Social Security Act, M. G. 
Murray and I. M. Smith, 3 358 

Himstead, Ralph E., Annual Re- 
port of the General Secretary, 2 238 

Hoecker, Frank E., Committee A 
Statement, University of Kansas 
City, 4478 
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Hofstra College, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 2 248, 3 389 

Hollis, Ernest V., Problems in the 
Preparation of College and University 
Teachers, Annual Meeting Address, 2 
206; —reviewer (see The Background 
for College Teaching) 

Holmes, Henry W., Free Schools 
and Social Progress, 3 319 


I 


Illinois, The Executive Committee 
System at the University of, Com- 
mittee T Symposium, W. A. Old- 
father, 2 188 

Indianapolis, Ind., Regional Meet- 
ing, 5 596 

Inflation in the Endowed Colleges, 
Communications, 3 375 

Ingraham, Mark H., Interest 
Rates, Longevity, and Retirement 
Annuities, 5 577; —reviewer (see 
College Plans for Retirement Income) 

Institutions Removed from the Eli- 
gible List, 1 82 

Intent of the Critic, The, D. A. 
Stauffer, ed. (BR), 5 611 

Interest Rates, Longevity, and Re- 
tirement Annuities, M. H. Ingraham, 
5 577 

Iowa Conference of University 
Professors, Regional Meeting, 4 430 

Ise, John, reviewer (see What's Past 
Is Prologue) 


J 


Jaffé, William, A Confession of 
Faith, 5 538 

Johnson, Burges, reviewer (see As 
I Remember Him) 

Journal of Higher Education, The, 
quoted, 2 219 

Journal of Philosophy, The, quoted, 
5 601 

Junior College Accreditation Chart, 
§ 592 
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K 


Kallen, Horace M., and John 
Dewey, eds., The Bertrand Russell 
Case (BR), 5 601 

Kandel, I. L., ed., Problems of 
Adult Education (BR), 3 400; —, 
The Vichy Government and Educa- 
tion in France, 1 88 

Kansas, University of, 
Activities, 1 85 

Kansas City, University of, Com- 
mittee A Statement, 4 478 

Kelly, Robert L., The American 
Colleges and the Social Order (BR), 
2 252 

Kent, R. A., The University and 
the World Situation, 2 219 

Kirkland, Edward C., reviewer (see 
The Purposes of Church- Related Col- 
leges) 

Konvitz, Milton R., reviewer (see 
Legal Education in Colonial New 
York) 


Chapter 


L 


Laprade, W. T., Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Report of Committee A, 
—Chm., 1 29 

Legal Education in Colonial New 
York, P. M. Hamlin (BR), 195 

Lewis, Florence P., Annual Report 
of the Treasurer, 1 97 

Library, The University—and the 
Scholar, C. M. White, 3 305 


M 


Maguire, J. M., Federal Income 
Tax Returns in 1941, 1 76 

Manhattan, Kans., Regional Meet- 
ing. 3 387 

Mann, C. R., reviewer (see The 
American Colleges and the Social 
Order) 

Marshall College, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 3 389 


INDEX 


Member, —s Deceased during 
1940, 1 133; —ship, Distribution of— 
and Record of Chapter Officers, 1 116; 
Record of—, 1 136; —Records, 5 599; 
Nominations and Elections, 1 137, 2 
274, 3 406, 4 518, 5 638 

Minnesota, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 3 390 

Morrison, Henry, The Curriculum 
of the Common School (BR), 2 258 

Mosher, Edna, Committee A State- 
ment, Adelphi College, 4 494 

Motter, T. H. Vail, Culture and the 
New Anarchy, 3 295 

Murray, Merrill G., and I. M. 
Smith, Higher Educational Institu- 
tions and the Social Security Act, 3 
358 


N 


New Hampshire, University of, 
Chapter Activities, 2 248, ? 390, 5598 

New York City, Regional Meeting, 
3 387 

Nominating Committee, 
Report of the—, 4 453 

Northwestern University, Chapter 
Activities, 2 249 

Norton, C. DeWitt, Committee A 
Statement, University of Kansas 
City, 4 478 


3 391; 


Occidental College, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 390 

O’Connell, Michael J., Address of 
Welcome, Annual Meeting, 1 10 

Oldfather, W. A., The Executive 
Committee System at the University 
of Illinois, Committee T Symposium, 
2 188 

Omaha, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 3 390 

Organization and Policy, Report of 
Committee O, W. W. Cook, Chm., 4 
459 
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P 


Patton, Leslie K., The Purposes of 
Church-Related Colleges (BR), 2 253 

Pennsylvania, University of, Chap- 
ter Activities, 2 249 

Philadelphia, Pa., Regional Meet- 
ing, 3 388 

Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government, 
Report of Committee T, P. W. Ward, 
Chm., 2 155; Symposium: The 
Executive Committee System at the 
University of Illinois, W. A. Old- 
father, 2 188; Faculty Participation 
in the Government of Antioch Col- 
lege, A. D. Henderson, 2 178 

Political Interference in the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, 4 466 

Porter, Kirk H., Professors Should 
Work, 4 450 

Problems of Adult Education, J. L. 
Kandel, ed. (BR), 3 400 

Problems in the Preparation of Col- 
lege and University Teachers, E. V. 
Hollis, Annual Meeting Address, 2 
206 

Professor Administrant, The, E. H. 
Wilkins, Annual Meeting Address, 1 
18 

Professors Should Work, K. H. 
Porter, 4 450 

Publications Received, 1 95, 5 613 

Purinton, Carl E., Committee A 
Statement, Adelphi College, 4 494 

Purposes of Church-Related Col- 
leges, The, L. K. Patton (BR), 2 253 


R 


Reduced Postage Rates on Books, 
2 246 

Regional Meetings, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 5 594; Athens, W. Va., 3 384; 
Cambridge, Mass., 3 386; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1 84; Durham, N. C., 
3 386; Indianapolis, Ind., 5 596; 
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Iowa Conference of University Pro- 
fessors, 4 430; Manhattan, Kans., 3? 
387; New York City, 3 387; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 3 388; Washington, 
D. C., 2 247 

Relations of the Association with 
Other Organizations, 2 243 

Representatives of the Association, 
1 115, 2 250, 4431, 5 599 

Retirement Annuities, Interest 
Rates, Longevity, and, M. H. Ingra- 
ham, 5 577 

Robbins, Rainard B., College Plans 
for Retirement Income (BR), 3 393 

Russell, The Bertrand—Case, John 
Dewey and H. M. Kallen, eds. (BR), 
5 601 


Sattgast, Charles R., The Adminis- 
tration of College and University En- 
dowments (BR), 3 403 

School and Society, quoted, 1 88 

Smith College, Chapter Activities, 
1 86 

Smith, Ilse M., and M. G. Murray, 
Higher Educational Institutions and 
the Social Security Act, 3 358 

Social Security, —Bulletin, quoted, 
3 358; —Coverage for Institutions of 
Higher Education, 3 348 

Starr, Joseph R., The Hatch Act 
and Academic Freedom, 1 61; The 
Exemption of Teachers from the 
Hatch Act, 3 329 

Stauffer, Donald A., ed., The Intent 
of the Critic (BR), 5 611 

Stewart, John Q., The “Gravita- 
tion,” or Geographical Drawing 
Power, of a College, 1 70 


T 


Texas, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of, Chapter Activities, 4 
430 
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Thompson, Donna F., Committee 
A Statement, Adelphi College, 4 494 

Treasurer, Annual Report of the, 
F. P. Lewis, 1 97 


U 


University Library and the Scholar, 
The, C. M. White, 3 305 

University and the World Situa- 
tion, The, R. A. Kent, 2 219 


Vv 


Vichy Government and Education 
in France, The, J. L. Kandel, 1 88 

Virginia State College (Ettrick), 
Chapter Activities, 3 390 

Vreeland, Francis M., Freedom of 
Speech during Periods of Stress, 5 542 


Ww 


Wales, Julia Grace, Graduate 
Study and the World We Live In, 4 
433 

Ward, Paul W., Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government, Report of Com- 
mittee T, —Chm., 2 155 

Warfel, Harry R., Examination 
Copies of Textbooks, 5 587 

Warren, Roland L., Weapons of the 
Weak, 5 553 

Washington College of Education, 
Western, Statement by Committees 
Aand B, 148 

Washington, D. C., Regional Meet- 
ing, 2 247 

Weapons of the Weak, R. L. War- 
ren, 5 553 

West Virginia State College, Chap- 
ter Activities, 3 391 

Western Washington College of 
Education, Statement by Committees 
A and B, 1 48 

What Is the Information Exchange? 
5 591 


_ 


INDEX 1941 


What the Past Decade Has Taught 
Us, C. C. Eckhardt, 2 232 

What's Past Is Prologue, M. B. 
Gilson (BR), 1 92 

White, Carl M., The University 
Library and the Scholar, 3 305 

Wilkins, Ernest H., The Professor 
Administrant, Annual Meeting Ad- 
dress, 1 18 

Wilson, Logan, The Functional 
Bases of Appraising Academic Per- 
formance, 4 442 

Withington, Robert, Xenoglotto- 
phobia, 5 568 

Wright, Quincy, Academic Free- 
dom and World Politics, Annual 
Meeting Adress, 1 14 
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Wriston, Henry M., 
Tenure, 3 337 

Wyoming, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 4 430 


Academic 


x 


Xavier University, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 2 250 
Xenoglottophobia, Robert Withing- 
ton, 5 568 
Y 
Yankton College, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 1 86 
Z 
Zinsser, Hans, As I Remember Him 
(BR), 1 93 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, 1155* Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Teachers Available 


Botany, Genetics, Biology: Man, 35, married, Ph.D. Two years as 
student assistant in teaching, one year independent college teaching, 
five years’ research in genetics and plant breeding beyond Ph.D. Pub- 
lications. Now employed state agricultural experiment station. De- 
sires position offering greater opportunity, teaching and/or research. 
Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi. A 1936 

Chemistry: Man, 28, married, Ph.D. from outstanding institution. 
Sigma Xi. Foreign study on fellowship. Publications in physical 
chemistry. Broad training and interests qualify for liberal arts col- 
lege. Now teaching successfully in such an institution. Interested in 
summer or regular session appointment. A 1937 


English: Man, 38, married, Ph.D., ten years’ successful teaching in 
college and university. Fields: American literature and philosophy 
(author of books and articles in both fields). Good position in Great 
Lakes region, desires change in climate. Available June, 1942. 

A 1938 

English: Woman, single, Ph.D. 1934. 15 years’ teaching experience. 
Extensive travel. More interested in students than research. No 
objection to composition, or methods, or survey courses. Available 
second semester. A 1939 


History, Political Science, International Law, Classics (Latin, Greek) 
and Modern Languages (French, Dutch): Man, 45, married, Belgian 
citizen. Dr. class. phil. and Dr. Juris (Brussels University). Studies 
and extensive travels in Europe. Writer and speaker. Excellent 
references. Numerous publications. A 1940 


Industrial Relations and Management: Man, 37, American, married, 
free to travel. 6 years’ teaching in a school of business administration; 

s years in Department of Labor; ¢ years in industry and business. 
ractical minded with wide experience in counselling employers and 
unions, settling strikes, collective bargaining, mediation and arbitra- 
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tion. Professional papers and recognition. Degrees: A.B., Ph.D., 
M.B.A. Now employed. A 1941 


Law, Government, Politics: Man, 45, married, A.B. and LL.B., Colum- 
bia; Phi Beta Kappa; 14 years’ teaching experience (law) in large 
eastern college; practicing lawyer for 20 years; full or part-time teach- 
ing or administration. A 1942 


Modern Languages (French, German, Spanish), Psychology and Method- 
ology in Foreign Language Teaching: Professor, Ph.D., 43. Publica- 
tions, teaching and research experience, available for 1942 summer 
session teaching. At present taking the place of head of college de- 
partment of modern languages, who is on leave of absence. Excellent 
recommendations. A 1943 


Philosophy: Man, 44, married, B.D., Ph.D. Now employed, but 
should like to change to another college or university. Twelve years’ 
experience in college teaching; more than 10 years’ active service in 
personnel counselling. A 1944 


Religious Education, Religion: Woman, Ph.D. Yale. 18 years’ experi- 
ence in college and university. A 1945 


FREE CONFIDENTIAL ANALYSIS 


--fo help you plan your 
life insurance program 


If you are a teacher or other staff member of an institution 
of higher learning you are eligible to participate in sub- 
stantial savings on life insurance costs and in other valuable 
privileges of T.I.A.A. membership. As a first step, send for 
the T.I. A.A. Confidential Analysis Form—fill it in—and re- 
ceive, cost-free, an expert, impartial survey covering your 
individual insurance needs. At the same time you will learn 
about the special T.I. A.A. policies, developed to meet the 
special needs of workers in the educational field. 


TEAcHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY AssociATION 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 


* Created and Endowed to Serve the Educational World 
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The American Association 


of 
BULLETIN University Professors 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators 
stressing articles and reports of concern to all who are inter- 
ested in or a part of our institutions of higher learning. 
Current subjects: place and function of faculties in college 
and university government; faculty-administration relations; 
freedom of inquiry and expression; tenure; the evaluation 
of faculty services; professional ethics. 


Published bimonthly during the academic year: February, 
April, June, October, and December. Circulation 15,000. 


Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Journal of Higher the past twelve years the 


. Journal has been recognized 

Education as the leading magazine de- 

voted to matters pertaining 

to the different areas of 

THE MAGAZINE FOR higher education. The con- 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE _ tents of each issue are varied. 
EDUCATION’ The prospectus for the year's 

issues contains discursive 
articles, reports of research, 
and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that 


OHIO STATE professors and administra- 


UNIVERSITY tive officers, when once sub- 
scribers to the Journal, will 


find it so satisfying that they 
COLUMBUS _ will not wish to be without it. 


Subscription $3 a year 


SIGNIFICANT PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior College Journal. Edited by Watter C. Exits. Only national periodical 
devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior college movement. Nine 
issues, September to May inclusive. Approximately 700 pages. $3.00 per year. 

American Junior Colleges. Edited by Watter C. Eerrs. A standard reference 
work. Includes types of junior colleges; historical development; present 
status; accreditation standards and practices; institutional exhibits for 494 
accredited junior colleges giving information on organization, control, require- 

ments, expenses, staff, enrollment, curriculum, library, ublications, equip- 
ment, administrative offices, etc. 595 pages. $3.50 per volume. 

Junior College Directory, 1941. Edited by Watrer C. Esvts. Location, ad- 
ministrative head, staff, enrollment, accreditation, etc., for approximately 600 
accredited and non- -accredited junior colleges. Directory of related organiza- 
tions. Analysis of junior college growth and status. 32 pages. 35 cents. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting. Addresses and proceedings, Columbia, Missouri, Feb. 
29-March 2, 1940. 204 pages. 75 cents. 

The Next Twenty Years of the Junior College Movement. By Georos F. Zoox. 
16 pages. 10 cents. 

Athletic Practices in Junior Colleges. Committee report, Spencer F. Myers, 
Chairman. 12 pages. 10 cents. 

Junior College Sororities—Pro and Con. Six addresses and discussions. 16 pages. 
10 cents. 


Shall I Attend a Junior College? By Epwarp F. Mason. 16 pages. 5 cents each. 
1 cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
730 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


Liberal Education and Domecepen— The Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting, 1941 resses by Henry Luce, Count Come Sforza, 
Reinhold Schairer, F. P. Ke eppel, Theodore M. Greene, John W. Nason, 
Carter Davidson, Louis B. Wright, Walter Baermann. Annual Re te, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1941.) $1. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. Aninterpre- 
tative and critical study of the development of American colleges and college 
education which gives new og. meee to the much discussed problems of 
higher education today. e Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 

ociation of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive 7 in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.5 


College Music by aia Thompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
~ fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention 


: — the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


